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$8,000 was pledged for this building by the 


auxiliaries of Indiana and is to be given in 
memory otf Helen E. Moses. The churches 
in Jamaica have pledged $250 for this 
Jamaica’s Moses Memorial. 

\ new building for the Berkley, W. Va., 
Mountain school is to be completed by Octo- 
ber 

The Centennial Mountain school in Ten- 
nessee will be located at Livingston. A gen- 
erous gift has been made by citizens of Liv- 


the Centennial offerings 
Michigan and Tennessee. 
the establishing and aid 
new enterprise. 


which, with 
auxiliaries of 


possible 


ingston 
of the 
will make 
in maintaining this 

Dr. Mae Robbins of Angeles, Cal., 
has recently been appointed to Rath, India, 
and will sail with Mr. and Mrs. Menzies in 
the middle of the summer. The auxiliary at 
the Central Christian Church, Wichita, Kan., 
has chosen her as their living link. In this 
effort the society has the sympathetic co- 
operation of the pastor and official board of 
the church. 

The receipts of the 
fjoard of Missions for the 
from October 1 to March 31, 

W friends, place this 
the aims for this 
and This will assure 


Mrs. M. E. 
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for the Bible-school work at 
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The nine conferences will 
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first six months, 
is $143,562. 
beride 
duty 
success. 


Harlan. 


amount 
year see 


orkers, 
financial 
go forward. 


National 
The program 

the Pittsburg 

nearly completed. 


be in charge of the following persons: 
Cradle Roll and Beginners, not yet selected. 
Primary, Miss Lillie Faris, Athens, Ohio. 
Junior, Mrs. Myron C. Settle, Topeka, Kan 
Intermediate, Myron C. Settle. Topeka, 

Kan 
Adult classes, W. ¢ Pearce, Chicago. Ill. 
Teacher training, first and second vears’ 

work, Herbert H. Moninger, Cineinnati, O. 


Superintendent's Conference, Robert M 
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class demonstration. 
J. Walter Carpenttr of Uniontown, Pa. 


in charge of the Bible class exhibits. A num 
ber of fine awards will be given. A beautify! 
silk flag will be presented by I. W. Gill of 
Wichita, Kan., to the men’s class making the 


demonstration. 


Pledges 


best 


for the support of the Nationa! 


Christian Bible-school Association have been 
received from Arizona, Colorado, Georgia, [Ij 
nois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Mig. 
souri, New Brunswick, Ohio, District of (Co). 
umbia, Texas and West Virginia. These 
come from organized classes and individuals, 


Every mail should bring multitudes of these 


pledges in order that our association may 
stand alone financially. ; 

W. R. Warren, Centennial secretary, has 
prepared a fine banner 2x10 feet, reading: 
“All the church and as many more in the 
Bible-school.” This should be displayed in 
every one of our 8,000 Bible-schoo!ls. Send 
fifty cents to Brother Warren, 203 Bisse}! 
Block, Pittsburg, Pa.. for the banner. Yoy 


home for less than 

It is printed in colors on heavy cloth, 

attention of the Bible-school superin 

everywhere is urged to the letters 

being sent them from the St. Louis 
Marion Stevenson, 

National Supt. of Bible- 


could not duplicate it at 
$3.00. 
The 
tendents 
which are 
office. 
schools. 
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Soap. It allays irritation and 
leaves the skin cool, soothed 
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C. W. B. M. Notes 


From the Secretary. 

Our president, Mrs. Anna R. Atwater, is 
in Mexico studying the needs of the work 
there and on her return will participate in 
the dedicatory services of the new Bible Chair 
Building at Austin, Texas 

Mr. and Mrs. W. G. Wilkinson, of Bethany, 
Neb., sailed for Porto Rico, April 24, to take 
charge of the Boys’ Orphanage at Bayamon 

Miss Bertha Lacock. our efficient teacher 
at the Gir!s’ Orphanage, Porto Rico, because 
of serious illness, has returned to the United 
States for the summer vacation 

The new church building at Kingston, 


Jamaica, will be dedicated in the near future. 
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The Union of Disciples and Baptists 


We have had frequent occasion to point out the growing interest 
manifested in union between local congregations of our own and 
our Baptist brethren. The fundamental principles of both com 
munions are so similar that the continuance of their separate 
existence seems unnecessary and inexcusable. To be sure, there 
are 
spirit of controversy is roused. The old debates have lost their 
interest for al! who are truly concerned with the progress of the 
cause of Christ, but enough remains of the old spirit to keep alive 
faction and strife if it is not vigilantly repressed. 

Yet with the enormous responsibility that our age has placed 
upon the shoulders of the church, open minded and discerning 
believers see less and less excuse for separation in the work of 
these two groups of immersionists. It is natural, therefore, that 
since the experiment has been successfully tried in a few places 
and is giving promise of great effectiveness and blessed results, 
there should be many others brooding the problem of similar union. 
We are cheered daily by reports from localities where negotiations 
are now being held in furtherance of just such plans. 

There are 2 tew matters which need to be kept clearly in mind 
in all such conferences. Each party must remember that any union 


which involves a surrender of convictions can only be 


a partial 
union and probably short lived. There must be on both sides 
the feeling that every essential principle for which each body has 
stood is to be conserved in the union of the two. Neither Baptists 
nor Disciples can possibly avoid those just feelings of pride in the 
work that has been done thus far in the Christian world by each. 
If we are proud of the one hundred years’ achievements which we 
celebrate next autumn at Pittsburg, much more ought the Baptists 
to glory in that testimony which for more than three centuries 
they have borne to the principles of Christian liberty and apostolic 
Christianity. No union that attempts to obscure or minimize 
these achievements can endure. The Baptists and the Disciples 
must alike bring to the new congregations which are formed by 
these unions a sense of victory already achieved by each and of 
greater results yet to be obtained from the new relationship. 
Among the points which inevitably fall to be considered in con 
ferences relating to the union of congregations would be the name 
of the united church, the method of receiving members, the obser, 
ance of the Lord’s Supper and the distribution of missionary and 
benevolent offerings. Minor questions may arise, but we believe 
that these Will be the matters of chief moment. tegarding the 
name it seems necessary to insist that the title chosen shall be 
scriptural and that no human designation shall prevail. Baptists, 
of course, are all conscious of the fact that that name under which 
so much effective Christian work has been done by them does not 
really represent the breadth and glory of their testimony. It 
relates to but a single article in their faith, and that by no means 
the most important. Indeed many Baptist voices are lifted in 
our day in expressions of regret that a title so partial and limited 
as this should ever have been given to a body whose mission has 
been so broad and beneficent. Of course the fact is that the name 
“Baptist” was first applied in derision to those who contended for 
the scriptural observance. It thus belongs to the list including 
Christian, Methodist, Puritan, ete., which were not chosen but 
grew out of persecution. For this reason we do not believe that 
any such names as “Christian Baptist” or “Baptist Christian” can 
ever meet the test of united experience. There is too much in- 
sistence upon the old denominational idea in these titles. We be- 
lieve that the word “Baptist” must be eliminated, and something 
more biblical and catholic be substituted for it. 
On the other hand, we believe our Baptist friends are perfectly 


plenty of places where Baptists and Disciples still differ if the 





justified in insisting that the word “Christian Church” is both 
unbiblical and denominational in the common acceptance ot the 
term. As used today, it stands for one or the other of two bodies 
of Christians—either our own peop!e or the old Christian Connection. 
\s we plead for Bible names we are quite aware that the term 
“Christian Chureh” is indefensible from the standpoint of the New 


restament. It seems, therefore, that some name must be chosen 


which has neither of these objectionable elements in it The term 
“Church of Christ” is such a title. If there has been a local name 
attached to the Baptist church, such as “Calvary,” “Emmanuel, 
wv “Bethlehem,” this may very well be adopted, and gives a certain 
familiarity to the new title which generally helps to endear it. 
“The Memorial Church of Christ” in this city is an example of this 
good custom. It preserves all that was best in the traditions of 
the “Memorial Baptist Chureh,” and adds the significant feature 
of the new united organization. 

In the admission of members to the church, the Baptists have 
been accustomed to initiate the candidate by some simple plan of 
conterence with the pastor and two or three members constituting 
an advisory committee. The reason for this is the desire to make 
sure of the genuineness of purpose manifested by the candidate 
for baptism, and not to probe into any supposed “religious ex 
perience.” This latter custom of some Baptist churches does not 
meet the approval of progressive members of that body. But some 
consultation with the elders or officers of the church seems highly 
advisable both in connection with the reception of members by 
letter or statement and in connection with profession of faith and 
baptism. We believe also that the custom of Disciples in giving the 
invitation at each preaching service is admirable and ought to be 
retained. Indeed most Baptists are quick to see the advantage 
of this plan. The order, therefore, which we should suggest is that 
ot public invitation and confession of faith as now practiced in our 
churches, followed by a conference between the candidate and the 
elders to learn something further of the faets which have led to 
the step. Upon the recommendation of this group the congregation 
feels the greater assurance regarding the motives that have in 
duced the candidate to present himself and can lend its hearty 
sanction and extend its warm welcome to the neweomer who com- 
pletes the act of church membership by baptism, or public weleome 
in the ease of church letters. The Disciples have always felt that 
the Baptists did not make enough of the public invitation and 
profession of faith, and the Baptists have always regarded the 
Disciples as over-hasty in the reception of members without some 
consideration of their motives for taking the step. We believe 
that the plan we have suggested insures emphasis upon both these 
admirable features. 

The observance of the Lord’s Supper is an item usually adjusted 
without difficulty. Many Baptist churches practice weekly com- 
munion. All Disciples have grown accustomed to this method and 
are greatly attached to it. Even in those cases where the Baptist 
portion of the membership would not desire to observe the com- 
munion weekly, they would have no objection to the table being 
spread and the service observed by those who chose to attend. This 
is practically the case in our churches today. There are few of 
our congregations whose total membership or anything approaching 
thereto actually observes weekly communion. But a united church 
might admirably and without protest arrange for the weekly 
observance of the Supper for those who desired it. It could then 
be placed either preceding the ordinary morning worship or at its 
close, and sometimes perhaps in the evening to accommodate those 
who find themselves unable to be present at the earlier worship. 


The division of missionary funds is much more easily arranged 
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than at first would appear. If the membership of the united 
church is about equally divided between Baptists and Disciples, an 
equal division of the funds between the missionary boards of the 
two bodies is a simple matter. If, however, for a time the officers 
of the church desire to have the missionary gifts designated, the 
envelope system makes this easy of accomplishment; and thus 
Diseiples and Baptists contribute directly to those interests in 
which they are concerned. A missionary calendar can easily be 
arranged in which the great interests of both bodies can be com- 
bined in a few general offerings, such as home missions, foreign 
missions, state missions, city missions, and other interests which 
fall to the care of the churches. It is even possible to com- 
bine two or three of these objects of benevolence in one offering 
where the programs of the two communions differ, as, for example, 
the Church Extension fund of the Disciples may very well be 
combined with the Publication Fund of the Baptists, the proceeds 
of which go to church erection; and the offering for Ministerial 
Relief may be combined with the Baptist Society for the care 
of the aged ministers and their children. 

A closing word of caution needs to be uttered. It is unfortunate 
that it should be needed, but such seems to be the case. We wish 
to emphasize the fact that where two local churches of the Disei 
ples and Baptists are in conference over this question of union, 
they must expect to work out the plan largely for themselves 
upon the basis of those successful efforts which have been made 
in the same direction. They will not be able to count very much 
upon the friendly advices of men in official position in either re 
ligious body. It is a perfectly demonstrable fact that several 
eases in which negotiations had reached almost a final and happy 
issue have been blocked and thwarted by the negative counsels of 
men called in because of their official position in the respective 
denominations. Such men are often cautious to the point of 
coldness. Their chief concern is denominational prestige. If they 
are connected with the missionary or educational] interests of the 
bodies with which they are identified, they are quite likely to be 
troubled lest these interests shall suffer from the change con- 
templated. We insist upon the fact that in most instances such 
outside advice is certain to be unfriendly to the plan of union. 
This is truer of the Baptists than of our own people. 

But we are satisfied that if the plan of union above set forth, 
which we believe to be the only practicable plan at the present 
time, is to be made effective in local churches, it will have to be 
without waiting for the approval of the denominational authorities 
It is a pathetic fact that men who will in public advocate Chris 
tian union and even appear to approve what has been done in the 
direction of actual unification, will in private discourage the 
churches which are making efforts in that direction. The time 
will come and is not far distant when the number of these unions 
will have become a factor important enough to require no apology 
or defense. But at the present time they are not numerous, and 
for that very reason they are sure to be viewed by the denomina 
tions concerned with a certain degree of suspicion and even of 
opposition. But the cause of union must justify itself, and we are 
encouraged by the number of those now working at the question 
in local fields. We believe that ere long the number of united 
churches will be the strongest answer to the lingering spirit 
of denominational pride now too frequently encountered. 





Armaments As Irritants 
‘The English press has of late been concerned with the question 
of the naval equipment of Great Britain. 
tained the position of supremacy upon the sea. This has not been 


England has long main- 


questioned since Nelson’s great victory at Trafalgar when the com- 
bined fleets of Spain and France were shattered. 

But England is now confronted with a new and formidable rival 
for naval empire. Germany, which has not hitherto been considered 
a seapower of great importance, has come with extraordinary 
rapidity to the front, and under the able leadership of Emperor Wil 
liam, has equipped a navy which promises to rival that of Great 
Britain in two years. England’s immense opportunities for ship- 
building on the Clyde and the Thames were supposed to cast into 
shadow all efforts of her rivals. But Germany has developed a series 
of shipyards with building facilities almost equal if not actually 
superior to those of Great Britain. 

The question has been agitated in the English press for some 
weeks, but it became an important problem of government a few 


weeks ago when Mr. Balfour, the leader of the opposition in Parlia- 
ment, openly charged the government with delinquency in its prep- 
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arations for defense and predicted that England would be oy. 
classed by Germany in a few months. The admissions of Mr, 4g. 
quith, the Premier, were construed by the English public as eye, 
more alarming, and something like a panic has seized all classes jp 
England as if it were probable that almost any morning the spectac). 
might be present of a German fleet actually investing the coast, 
of England. 

The astonishing feature of this situation is the fact that even 
the English religious papers are frankly conceding the necessity 
of a very much ampler naval equipment for England and are approy 
ing the government’s policy of immediately building four and, jj 
possible, eight more iron clads of the “Dreadnaught” type. Not 
since the jingo days preceding the Boer War has the militant spirit 
run as high. 

This is one of the most pathetic spectacles of our times. It jg 
well known that Germany is struggling under an enormous debt. 
and that the only arguments which have availed to increase her 
vast military and naval estimates have been those which point to 
England as a formidable rival, likely to menace German interests 
both in Europe and the far East. Under this spell of apprehensiop 
the German nation has been swept into consenting to an enormous 
burden of taxes for the support of its armaments. 

Now comes England with its heavy debt, its multitude of unem 
ployed workmen, and its decreasing revenue, and in this moment 
of fright by the spectre of German naval supremacy it votes a new 
and vast subsidy for naval equipment, which it could only need jn 
the possible and supposedly remote event of war with the German 
Empire. 

In the meantime both England and Germany profess to be Chris. 
tian powers. In both of these lands the gospel of the Prince of 
Peace is preached in thousands of pulpits every week. In both 
the principles of the Hague Conference are endorsed. If war should 
break out between England and Germany, who would be responsible 
for it? Only those who have provoked the jingo type of patriotism 
and have assumed the chip-on-the-shoulder attitude in either nation. 

It is sometimes said that preparation for war is the best means 
of maintaining peace. To a limited extent this is true. But the 
reading of history proves that a nation is far more eager to go to 
war when it is well equipped for the struggle. If England and Ger- 
many have put these great sums into their “Dreadnaughts,” how 
are they to get value received for these huge engines of war except 
by putting their respective armaments to test? Upon the present 
basis of preparation or even a more limited one with no tendency 
to conflict, the two nations could look forward to a measure of 
industrial prosperity and the likelihood of war would be very remote. 
But with the huge increase of expenses for defense if not for aggres- 
sion, the industries of the two peoples are taxed to their utmost 
to maintain the costly game and the spirit of both peoples is made 
more militant, aggressive, and quick to discern and resent insult. 

The whole sorry business of increased armaments is one of the 
most pathetic and depressing of spectacles in an age like ours 
which has given promise of finding new and higher ways of settling 
international disputes. The lover of peace finds his only satisfac- 
tion in reflecting upon the fact that within a few months it is 
probable that aerial navigation will have become sufficiently per- 
fected to offer a powerful counter force to any naval equipment 
that could be prepared. A few torpedoes dropped from an air ship 
upon a fleet could send to the bottom the laborious results of 
years of time and millions of treasure. The enginery of destruc- 
tion in its rapid development is perhaps the best ally of peace. 
War is becoming so costly and the instruments of attack so deadly 
that the military spirit defeats itself by the very perfection of its 
tools. So once more science and ethics unite their powers to forbid 
the infamy and cruelty of war. 





The present situation in Constantinople is vastly encouraging t 
those who have watched Turkish politics with a sense of depression 
and shame. For many years the Turkish government has been the 
blackest plague-spot in Europe. The policies pursued by the sultan 
and his advisors have been medieval rather than modern, barbarous 
rather than civilized. Revolution and massacre have been the order 
of the day, and the chief sufferers have been the Armenian Chris- 
tians of the interior. But now the Young Turkish party has come 
to its own. Once more in its long history Constantinople ha* 
fallen; but unlike the fall of 1453, which saw its transfer from 
Christian to Mohammedan hands, it has now fallen from one type 
of Mohammedan control into the hands of representatives of another 
and far more modern order. The young men who are now in “he 
ascendancy are not Christians, to be sure, but they are those who 
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have received their education in such institutions as the Syrian 
Protestant College at Beirut, the Scottish Mission re at 
Damascus, the United Presbyterian School at Cairo, and Roberts 
College on the Bosphorus. In these institutions, while no direct 
teaching antagonistic to Mohammedanism has been permitted, there 
has been a spirit of Christian tolerance and liberty, and these young 
é' have learned the lesson that Turkey must keep pace with 


men : p sitet 
fe or remain under the reproach of being a barbarous 


modern li — sat 
It is the triumph of the Christian faith under the diplo- 


political limitations of Mohammedanism. The reign ot 
cannot last. A new day has dawned in that wonderful 


empire. 
matic and 


; naticism t - : ' 
- influence spread both east and west over a wide empire. 


news is that the Sultan, Abdul Hamid If, whom Mr. 
ealled “The Great Assassin,” has been deposed, and his 
upon the throne with the title of Mehmed V. 


city whose 
The latest 
Gradstone 
brother placed 

- * * 


church 


which throws some light upon 


\n interesting event 


ieiog in England has recently occurred in Birmingham. Mr. 
politics sthate . 


Jowett, , Poe a ; ; 
that city, celebrated the first anniversary of his new institute 
n thé y: sere : ; — ae 
, cial service last month, and invited Canon Henson of West 
for social § a We 
os The Canon accepted the invitation 


the famous Congregational preacher at Car’s Lane Church 


minster to preach the sermon. ‘ ! | 
but was presently advised by his superior, Bishop Gore, that at 
the request of the Vicar of St. Gabriel’s parish in Birmingham, he 
was compelled to inhibit Canon Henson from taking the service. 
The Bishop expressed his regret at the necessity for this —_- 
jastical duty. Canon Henson replied that there was no disorderly 
or sinister intention in his action, but merely the intent to ex- 


press the friendly co-operation with non-conformists, which he 
ess 1 

5 . .: 
felt to be appropriate to the occasion. 


soing to Birmingham to preach for Mr. Jowett broke any eccles- 


Moreover, he said that if 
his 
jastical law, he felt that such a law ought to be broken and he 
proposed to do it, adding that he would ignore any inhibition sent 
to him. The Bishop then made his inhibition in definite and final 
form, but Canon Henson disregarded it and preached at the in- 
stitute, at the same time sending the correspondence between 
The whole matter 
A bishop, 


himself and the Bishop to the London Times. 
is both informing and amusing as a sign of the times. 
of broad mind and warm sympathies, reluctantly yielding to a 
narrow-minded and jealous vicar in whose parish a brother clergy- 
man comes to preach, sends with evident regret his message of 
dissuasion, only to be reminded that it is too late in the centuries 
to resort to the mere technicalities of ecclesiastical law for the 
purpose of stopping the growing sympathy between the churches. 


* * * 


Professor George A. Coe, recently professor of religious and moral 
education at Northwestern University, Illinois, has 
resigned to become professor of practical theology in Union Theo- 
: Professor Coe is the President 


Evanston, 


logical Seminary in New York City. 
of the Religious Education Association and one of the foremost 
authorities on religious pedagogy in America. His volumes on 
“Education in Religion and Morals,” “The Spiritual Life,” and 
“The Religion of a Mature Mind,” comprise, with those of Star- 
buck, Granger, and the Annuals of the Religious Education Asso- 
His work 


Professor 


ation, the foremost books now available on this theme. 

in New York will be exclusively in graduate courses. 
Coe has been for the past five years perhaps the strongest man 
in the faculty of Northwestern University, and his departure 1s 
a very serious loss both to that institution and to this city. But 
he will have gained something of academic freedom by the transfer 
and will be able to render even greater service both to his own 
church, the Methodist. and to the universal church. 


> * * 
The presence of the National Peace Congress in Chicago this 
week makes especially pertinent our article by Secretary Phillips 
on the Lake Mohonk Conference. Next week we shall tell of the 
great Chieago meeting. Its dates are May 3, 4 and 5. The main 
sessions are being held in Orchestra Hall, though some sessions 
will be held in the Music Hall. Fine Arts Building, the Chicago 
Woman’s Club Rooms and the University of Chicago. A banquet 
is announced for Wednesday evening given by the Chieago Associa 


ion of Commerce to delegates. A reception to delegates was held 


Monday evening in the fover of Orchestra Hall. Some of the most 
distineuished political and educational leaders are present. 
able J. M. Dickinson, the new Secretary of War. is presiding over 


the sessions. 


Honor 
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Gary, Indiana, a suburb of Chicago in April 1906, was a region 
of sand dunes, marshes, and ponds. Now it is a city of 12,000 in- 
habitants, with all the conveniences of a modern city, newspapers, 
schools, libraries, churches, and no saloons. The center of this 
amazing city is the great steel mill, owned and controlled by the 
United States Steel Corporation, which covers about a square mile 
of land, and gives employment to a large majority of the men of 
the town. It is built in the most approved methods, with every 
facility for ease and speed of manufacture and transportation of 
steel products. A large harbor has been built to accommodate 
the lake traffic and five railroads pass through Gary, making com- 
munication from all quarters easy. The town itself is rapidly 
growing, and has all the beauty that fine houses, well laid out 
and paved streets, rows of trees, and excellent care can give it. 
Over half the present population are men of working age, and as 
the mill alone will ultimately employ some 14,000 men, the pre- 
diction that Indianapolis must yield first place to her new rival 
would seem to be a matter of assurance should the family life of 
Gary 


increase with the male popualtion. The 


recently organized a church in this growing city and at the last 


Disciples have 


quarterly rally of the Chicago churches, the new congregation was 
received into fellowship. 
a o * 

In view of the all but universal ostracism which Rev. R. J. Camp- 
bell has suffered in evangelical circles in England, his personal reassur- 
ance can only be equaled by the public surprise at the vote of his 
congregation a short time since. The members and pewholders 
came together, at Mr. Campbell’s request, to the number of 800. 
He told them frankly of the consistent snub he was experiencing 
from religious organizations; that the Free Church Council. the 
Congregational Union, the 


International Council 


passed him by; and that he wished his congregation to indicate 


Congregational 


whether his leadership was an occasion of embarrassment to them. 
A resolution of support and appreciation was passed with absolute 
unanimity. Solicitude for his health was earnestly expressed and 
he was urged to abandon his announced trip to America this 
summer to lecture on Socialism. He will 
people’s advice. 


probably accept his 


o . . 

We have received as many as ten or a dozen articles in the past 
two months on the subject treated of in Mr. Elmore’s contribution 
on page 8. All of them we have declined, some because they were 
inadequate, others because they were too cruelly true, and all of 
them because it is our purpose to keep controversial matter out of 
our columns as far as possible. Mr. Elmore’s keen statement, how- 
ever appeals sc strongly to our editorial sense both of justice and 
of humor that we decided to let it see the light. 

« . * 

The public is sensitive and suspicious concerning the money paid 
evangelists in the large meetings now being held. It is generally 
understood that a certain evangelist made $50,000 last year in his 
meetings. The local committee in charge of the Chapman campaign 
in Boston, recognizing popular sensitiveness on this subject has 
made public a financial statement showing that Dr. Chapman and 
Mr. Alexander received $1,300 which they shared with five assistants. 
This is in addition to the annual salary paid Dr. Chapman by Mr. 
John H. Converse. 

. * * 

A message from Professor Ira M. Price, who is conducting the 
University of Chicago Travel Study Class through Egypt, Palestine, 
and Asia Minor, reports their journey and work very successful and 
pleasant. They started north from Jerusalem with the camp on 
April 6. Every one was in the best of spirits and health, They 
have probably reached Constantinople in time to see some of the 
most interesting developments in that city during the past few days. 

* * . 

Mr. Guy I. Hoover, recently pastor of the West Pullman Chureh 
in this city. has 
With 


bership the field seems to offer opportunity for a most serviceable 


begun auspiciously his pastorate at ‘Vipton, 


Indiana. a new church building and an enthusiastic mem- 
and rewarding work. We congratulate Brother Hoover upon his 
good beginnings in this fine field. 


* o * 


Mr. Edward A. 
Oriental Research in Jerusalem during the past winter, is now 


Henry, a member of the American School for 


on his way home after having spent several months in profitable 
study in the Holy City. 
to Egypt to examine the antiquities there. 


He made also a journey of some duration 
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The Trend of Events 
By Alva W. Taylor 














A LEGISLATURE THAT DID THINGS 


n ‘ ings t Ne iska legisiatu 
, t 4 session ] p ) he spill 
‘ } ption Is i ! I i i! | to pass county 
, , 
s is a record of only the chief things done. 
Oregon of el ng sena Open primaries, allowing pame- 
) 1 in on ballots Forbidding political parties to nom 
inat . ites r judge or any educational office and putting 
all candidates for such offices on ticket without party designation 
Wei of bindir wine must be stamped on each package and 
ilso composition of materia Bakeries, groceries, dairies, and all 
pla vhet 1 is prepared mus be kept clean Actual weight 
packages « wheat and corn products must be stamped on 
packa 
( in unk deposit law. Annual occupation tax on capital 
S " rporations doing business in the state—tax is small 
ut enough to provide registry and inspection. Regulation of stock 
and nd issues by state commission to prevent fictitious issues 
and watered stock Warehouse receipts made negotiable 
Providing for physical valuation of ra lroads and other public 
ery ympanies Maximum freight rate on ecarload lots of oil 
ed law \llowing passes to be issued to the dependents ot 
mploves who die in the service. Prescribing the number ot 
! ! Requiring railroads to equip stations wi h 
Pena imi n « voters by threats of loss of employ 
mel \ impaign contribution must be published fifteen days 
| | x a school of citizenship at tl State University 
! ’ ne vh school fraternities \ system of teacher pensions 
| Legalizing an osteopathic board of examiners 
Making provision for official gathering of divorce statistics trom 
rt ural ny ~arm Divorces not to become effective for on 
ea ifter granted The indeterminate sentence tor certain Tf lonies 
Davlight saloon bill closing saloons at 8 p. m., not to be opened 
fore 7 n Forbidding sale of liquor on railroad trains exeep 
n Line _ 


Canada i int passed iw that will pro le against day 
of need ' ‘ vorthy poor or the day of misfortune ine wy 
f all. It is not a pension in the sense of England's old-age pen 
sion system nor is it workingman’s insurance such as Germany 
makes obligatory It is less paternalistic than either. It simply 
establishes «vstem of guaranteed annuities with the government 
my iting tie business 

If 25 cents per week is paid for twenty-five years, $47 per year 
wi e paid 1 annuitant the remainder of his life; if the pay 
ments a ep ip for forty years the sum annually received 
will be S200 \ young man may begin at the age of twenty by 
paying $10 down, make payments of 25 cents each week, add a 
lump sum of $10 every five years, and when he is sixty he will 


receive an annuity of $151; then if his employer will add $10 each 








five vears he will receive $2 each twelvemonth of the remainder 
of his life Provision is made for payment of a lump sum in case 
of death at any time; e. under the last named conditions, if the 
annuitant died at the age of fifty his heirs would receive $1,215. 
One may also buy these annuities by paying down at any time a 
ump sum In this way the savings bank account. also cared for 
by the government in Canada, may be laid up safely against the 
day of old age and made to provide an assured annual income 
after the annuitant is sixty years old. One may provide for as 
low as $50 per vear and cannot receive more than 8600, and th 
money cannot be drawn before the age of fifty-five 

Not only dees this make savings absolutely safe and provide 


against old age but it is impossible to alienate the funds once in 


vested If one falls sick or loses employment or for any reason 


cannot keep up payments, they can be resumed at any time. Em 


ployers and fraternal and benevolent societies may also purchase 
for others. 


these annuities 


It is feared that old age pensions will encourage thriftlessness. 


This plan will encourage thrift. The government simply pro 
administration and insures safety. Germany goes on step 

we? nd compels both employer and employee to ntril “a 
mv tax, that the workingman may be provided for Belgium 
vides both okt age pensions and life insurance. Denmark pre 
an old-ag prelisie or Worthy poor; no one ever convicted of rime 
who has reeeived pauper reliet can receive it. his s helped 
relies the poor relief funds and to deter from = crime Cott 
ire provided for the pensioners and there is no stigma att F 
to the reeipiency New Zealand, among other things, sells } 
to workers whose income does not exceed $750 per annum. 
the payment of 8 per cent of the value each year for thirty, 
vears Phe dwellir cannot cost over $2,000. Thus the wrding 
enta 1 cottage pays fo substantial home, built of p 
at ol t he prefers the worker may rent instead by 5 
ng tive pel of st and the stat wil veep up 2l 1 pairs. 
BANISHING SMOKE 

Smoke costs the great cities nation S690,000,000. in 
loss of goods and cost of cleaning after it. his is the s 
testimony of the experts. This takes no account of that gregy, 
loss to health and comfort that it occasions. There have beep man 


smoke consumers invented but few have proven eflicient or 


ical. Now Uncle Sam's experts announce the problem solved. The 
ave found a scientific way of stoking. No apparatus is reguip 
more than a proper setting of the furnace. The a) think it vi 

impossible to work the method with all kinds of men as stoke 
Mechanical stokers is the solution of this defeating personal . 
ment. That may look like a defeat for their method. They caip 


mechanical stokers are now se economical that even small pl 





in better afford them than the hand fireman. 

It all consists in getting the vasses atire before they strike 
tubes of the boiler or get out of the area of great heat. 

The expert agents of the Geological Survey visited 200 plants 


lat are running their boilers economically without smoke. The 
say that 50 per cent of the factories would save 10 per cent 
TL by adopting the method and that the others would save at 
least 5 per cent. Director Wilson is burning a sort of waste q 
etuse coal at the Pittsburg Experiment Station. It is delivers 
to him for 88 cents per ton and he burns it without smoke, fe 
saVvs 

rhe investigation indicates that the clean, comfortable America 
city, with a normal amount of sunshine, is not far off. Smokeles 


cities only await a publie conscience, quickened to the fact that this 


nuisance means uncleanliness, poverty, wretchedness, disease an 
death. 
THE ANTI-OPIUM CRUSADE 

These paragraphs have noted from time to time the progress 


the effort to get the nations in alliance against the devastatin 
opium traffic. The renaissance of China aroused. the world-wik 
interest that took form in the Shanghai conference last winte 
That conferen came very nearly being a failure owing to th 
elusive attitude assumed by Great Britain. She was finally pre 
vailed upon, however, to jein in some recommendations, the mos 


vital of which was that the nations join in prohibiting the importa 


tion of the drug from one country to 


Anothe1 


and 


another. But this is only 
be called to 
recommendations mat 


recommendation. -onterence must arrange 


the treaty forms there the wholesome 


be unable to obtain recognition. 


Dr. Hamilton Wright of the American Commission has made 
report of their investigations which is of interest. It is fow 
that 15.48% of the criminal population of the United States ar 
addicted to the use of the drug. Among non-criminal classes t 
physicians lead in the percentage of habitual users, averagitg 


2.06%. Ot the entire population less than one-fifth of one per cet 


use the drug. The Chinese population of the country numbers 118 
It is found that 


the habit has grown by 50% in Maine since she came under prohibi 


000 and; one-half of them smoke the deadly pipe. 


tion. This is not to the diseredit of prohibition, but shows rather that 
it has prohibited liquor to such an extent that certain deprave 


appetites have been driven to opium. Manifestly the remedy is! 


5 





make it impossible to obtain the drug in Maine. 

Congress has passed severe repressive measures, but their effet 
tiveness, especially among the Chinese, will depend very largely 
agreement. Opium is small 0 
bulk and easily smuggled. The best way to prevent it is to preven! 


upon obtaining an international 
its being either exported or imported, or perhaps even to prohibit ™ 


being grown or manufactured outside of governmental supervisioe 
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The Practical Side of the Peace Movement 


Some Achievements of International Arbitration—The Coming Lake Mohonk Conference 
By H. C. Phillips 


\pout a year ago fifty business men met 

. little New York town and gave to the 
r re a statement of peculiar interest. The 
men were delegates sent by business organ- 
zations to the Lake Mohonk Conference on 
international Arbitration, and the statement 
was this: 

The men representing business organiza 
tions in various parts of our country recog 
nize the fact that international arbitration 
gs a substitute for war between nations is 
, practical proposition; that practical 
education should be encouraged as: the 
best means to hasten the day of a World’s 
Court of Justice; that the business men, 
being vitally interested in this, the greatest 
cause of humanity, feel it their duty to as 
sume a large share of the financial burden of 
this educational campaign. They appreciate 
further that they should give time and seri- 
ous thought to the problems confronting 
those who are now engaged in the interna- 
tional arbitration movement.” 


Secretary of 


large and increasing body 


armaments—our 
are widely divided in opinion, and the present 


great armaments, 
and anything like general 


Are Armaments Results or Causes? 


through upright diplomacy, 


the Conference 


mission of which this country and England 
terminate a century of dispute. Other cases 
are said to await it in pending claims of the 
United States against Venezuela arbitration 
of which, refused by Castro, has been granted 
by President Gomez. These three cases wil! 
not only renew public interest in the Tri- 
bunal, but will doubtless stimulate interna- 
tional activity in giving life to the proposed 
new Court of Arbitral Justice. 
Self-Restraint of Nations. 

Nor should we pass unnoticed such events 
as the convention creating a Joint High Com- 
mission to finally determine our Canadian 
boundary; the self-restraint shown by the 
world, particularly the United States, in not 
using justifiable force against the late Castro 
government in Venezuela; the three conven- 
tions among great European powers neutral- 
izing Norway and agreeing to respect each 
others’ territory on the North and Baltic 
Seas; the exchange of notes between Japun 
and the United States relating to the Far 











Lake 


Three Hundred Organizations Represented. 


This was no hasty or ill-considered declara 


tion, but an official utterance by men of high 
responsibility. Besides the president of the 
Nationa] Board of Trade, who presided, there 
Were present officers and delegates of three 
other national bodies and of forty-six leading 
chambers of ecommerce and boards of trade 

the largest cities of the country, saneieating 
in the words of the president, nearly three 
hundred organizations. 


These representative business men had 


merely put into words the conviction of a 
armament by making it unnece ssary. 


From this point of view, recent events are 


Mohonk House, Where Conference Meets. 


national condition that will atrophy excessive 
decidedly hopeful. 
seventy-five treaties of arbitration, 
the two score negotiated by 


is soon to take up the 


despite current 
violated their agreement of 
all their differences to the Court of thei ir own 





East; the fact that the Central American 
settled awo cases; and particularly is it well 
to consider how many years ago the Balkan 
crisis could have been thrust into world po:- 
ities without a war. 

The civilized world is at peace and thera 
is no question that rulers and statesmen feci 
the pressure of a sentiment—a world un- 
science if we please—that makes it increas- 
ingly harder for any nation to break that 
peace by war while other means of settlement 
are at hand. The influence of the Hague 
Conferences is abroad; the opportunities they 
opened in the way of mediation, commis 
sions of inquiry and arbitration (which may 
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either disputant) 
militarism 


not be sought by 
powerfully against any 


It is not impossible, but it is very 


spirit of 


that war will ever again be waged over any 


but really vital issues. It remains to » 


strengthen public sentiment and to so improve 


the machinery of arbitration that many ques 


tions now considered “vita mav eventually 





Murray Butler. 


President Nicholas 
Chairman of the Conference. 


be referred with confidence to peaceful ad 
Along this line the more con 
societies are bending their 
energies; and the fact that the great 
National Peace about to meet in 
Chicago is to be presided over by the United 
States Secretary of War has in it not a tinge 
of humor but a striking proof of the practi- 
cal trend of the movement. 
Agencies Prior to Hague Conferences. 

While the distinetive arbitration movement 
has come particularly into publie notice since 
the first Hague Conference, two powerful 
agencies preceded that great gathering. Be 
ginning in 1889, the Interparliamentary 
Union, that great body of the world’s law- 


judication 
servative peace 
very 


Congress 


The An 


‘Curse ye Meroz, said the angel of Jehovah, 
Curse ye bitterly the inhabitants thereof, 
Because they came not to the help of Jehovah, 


lo the help of Jehovah against the mighty.” 


Meroz was a little Hebrew town hidden in 
fastness, and out of the track 
Israel had been in- 
A great battle had 
fought almost within bow-shot of the 
town of Meroz. Upon the result of this bat- 
tle depended the safety or the pillage of the 


the mountain 


of the hostile armies. 


vaded by a mighty host 


be en 


whole land of Israel, including Meroz. The 
Israelites were victorious, and the invading 
army was driven out of the country with 
great slaughter, but Meroz took no part in 


the battle 

After the battle, as was the ancient custom, 
a song was composed celebrating the victory. 
In the song, the different tribes and cities of 
Some excused 


mentioned. were 


number of 


Israel were 
because 
conflict. 

within 


for the small men sent. 
of their distance 
But when Meroz was reached—almost 
hearing of the battle, and not a 


the fearful curse with which this 


from the scene of 
shouts of 
man in line 
article sets out was hurled at her. 
Meroz and Our Missionary Campaign. 
All this is typical. Every great conflict. 


weigh 


unlikely, 
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makers numbering more than 2,500, is 
believed to have had a considerable influence 
in the calling of the first Hague Conference; 
and it is certain that the Union was the in- 
citing cause that led President Roosevelt to 
initiate steps for the second Hague Confer- 
ence. The influence of the Interparliamentary 
Union for peace can hardly be overestimated. 
Yet, as its meetings are only occasionally hel 4 
in this country, Americans are perhaps more 
familiar with the agency, the Lake 
Mohonk Conference on International Arbitra- 
tion, founded in 1895 by Mr. Albert K. Smiley 
who still entertains as his personal guests at 


now 


other 


his picturesque summer home in southeastern 
New York those who attend the annual meet- 
ings. From a smal! beginning, this Conference 
has grown until its 
hundred 
eans and 
classes, of widely differing views on national 
policies and national armaments, but united 
in support of international arbitration. Nearly 


meetings call out some 
Ameri- 


representative of all 


three distinguished persons, 


foreigners, 


; ‘ 
two hundred business organizations and about 


colleges of the 


half the 
with the conference in promoting this object. 


country codperate 


Next Annual Conference in May. 


The fifteenth annual conference meets this 
year May 19-21, with President Nicholas Mur- 
ray Butler of Columbia University as chair- 
man. The program includes as_ speakers, 
among others, Senor Don F. L. de la Bara, 
Mexican Ambassador; the Chinese Minister, 
Dr. Wu Ting Fang; the Bolivian and Costa 
Rican Ministers; the Dean of Worcester, Eng- 
land; Hon. Alfred Mosely of London, Chief 


Justice Maclaren of Ontario, Ex-Governor 


Montague of Virginia, Governor Ansel of 
South Carolina, Hon. Richard Bartholdt of 


Missouri, Hon. Frank Plumley of Vermont, 
President Faunce of Brown University, Presi- 
dent Finley of New York City College, Bishop 
MeVicker of Rhode Island, and Hon. William 
McCarroll of New York. 

Other eminent men who will speak if their 
engagements permit are Hon. James Bryce, 
British Ambassador; Count. von Bernstorff, 
(ierman Ambassador; Mr. Nabuco, Brazilian 
Ambassador; Hon. William I. Buchanan of 
Buffalo, Hon. David R. Francis of St. Louis, 
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and President Judson of the University 
Chicago. ° 

Among others who will attend are Dr. 
Andrew D. White, Hon. J. N. Gamboa of the 
Mexican Senate, Rev. V. A. Costabel, Italy 
Judge Karl von Lewinski of Germany, Dr. 
Halvidan Koht of the Nobel Institute, U ¢ 
Commissioner of Education Brown, Dr Fran. 


or 





Mr. Albert K. Smiley. 
Founder and Host of the Conference. 
cis E. Clark of Boston, Hon. James Breck 


Perkins, M. C.; the Mexican, Japanese, Neth- 
erlands and Brazilian Consuls General in New 
York; Rear Admiral Merrell, U. S. N.; Coi- 
lege Presidents Thwing of Western Reserve, 
MacCracken of New York, Garfield of Wil 
liams and Stryker of Hamilton; 
Weakley and Belton Gilreath of Birmingham; 
Henry C. White of Georgia, Joseph E. Willard 
and R. S. Turk of Virginia, Ex-Mayor Jones 
of Minneapolis, Justice Moore of Michigan, 
Henry Van Kleeck of Denver, Joseph Shippen 
of Seattle, Lyman Abbott of the Outlook and 
Albert E. Hoyt of the Albany Argus. 


Judge 


cient Curse of Meroz 


By R. E Elmore 


military or moral, brings to light the men of 
Meroz—men sometimes brusquely dubbed cow- 
ards, skulkers, shirkers, deserters, renegades, 
traitors. The inaction of Meroz may be 
ascribed to indifference, envy, pique, prejudice, 


cowardice, or personal interest. 


In the great centennial campaign for foreign 
missions now on, Meroz is again unenviably 
in the limelight. Every year many congrega 
tions fail absolutely to respond to the call of 
the world. The records are yet to be written 
of the Centenary year, but when the Pitts- 
burg pwan of praise is sung, the ancient curse 
of Meroz will still mar the music of the ode 
of victory. 

Meroz, this year of years, is not alone 
notable for the heresy of paralyzing indiffer- 
ence, but to this is added the pernicious ac- 
Guiding in the centen- 
nial mutiny missions is one of the 
leading journals of the brotherhood. From 
the editorial rooms of this periodical, where 


tivity of opposition. 
against 


principles and policies are formed, not an 
utterance has issued in behalf of the Foreign 
Christian Missionary Society’s great centen- 
The this 


paper’s veiled protest 


nial aim. hurt is intensified by 


against the leaders of 
our missionary enterprise. 


Editorial Excerpts. 

From the “protest” column running in this 
Christian journal for many weeks, we have 
taken the liberty to copy. An _ editorial 
preface explains the origin of the celebrated 
column, to wit: 

“On October 29, we mailed the first 
announcement of the Centennial Com 
mittee to a number of brethren, and 
asked for an expression. Some nine 

responded, and their 
will appear among those to be pub 
lished. All others of the 
hand are voluntary.” 


teen protests 


scores oti 
Another preface explains the true inward 
ness of the protests, viz: 

“We but 


brethren—stockholders of 
speak 


allow our inierested 
our mis- 
enterprise—to what 


” 


stonary 
they feel 
Still another preface exhibits the honor of 
the editor, and the fairness of the editorial 
policy, thus: 

“These messages do not all speak 
as the Standard thinks; the folks are 
speaking their convictions, and we let 
them do so, because our missionary 
management and the Centennia! Com- 
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mittee have need to know the affront 
that has been given lovers of the plea. 
We feel like exhorting the brethren 

| 


to learn the facts in the case as far 


as possible, and speak in sober, con- 


siderate language well within the 
bounds of 
to do no man injustice” 

| humorous and hypocrit- 


appear less 


the periodical had taken any 


Christian courtesy, so as 


(this would 


jieal if 
pains to state facts, or allow others 
to do so, in its own columns). “We 
wish once more to call attention to 
the fact that there seems to be a lack 
of agreement as to who is responsible 
for the appointment of Prof, Willett 
to appear at Pittsburg. It but shows 
how the people are thinking, and we 
let them speak as they think. It is 
not our business to unravel the mud 


dle” (how 


“unravel” a “muddle” ?) 


Specimens of the “Protests.” 


In the subjoined “protests” themselves we 
see where the talons show. “If the Boards 
favor sending a mutilated Gospel to other 
countries. then I am done with them.” “Un- 
less the committee in charge have Prof, Wil 
let’s name cancelled, your humble servant 
has given his last dollar to missions through 
the Foreign Society.” “The protests should 
be against the Vatican policy of the mission 
ary boards. Willett may be honest and sin 
cere. Certainly our missionary boards are 
not.” “Owing to the attitude of the general 
boards, we call off indefinitely, and will turn 
“We will 
not help support our missionary societies so 
contaminated by Willett- 


our benefits into other channels.” 


long as they are 


ism.” “Many of us have been watching for 
the last seven or eight vears the tendency of 
our missionary secretaries to assume that 


they have been elected to office, and by this 
they have been given certain vested rignts 
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over the brotherhood, so that they may a 
little further along cast down whom they may 
and set up whom they will.” “If they support 
heresy, [T am done with them” (‘the church 
represented by this gave for foreign 
1902-03, $11.55, in 1907-08 noth 
work for any national 
made” (In 

“If they 
better way 


voice 
missions in 
ing. “IT can hardly 
board till Willett 


1902-03, SO0O.00: in LOOT-0S, 


disclaimers are 
$00.00). 
know of no 
(The church 


ado not 


quit it. we 


than to giving” here rep- 
resented gave for foreign missions, in 1902-03, 


“If any of our 


stop 


$4.50. and in 1907-08 30.00), 
missionary societies endorse said Mr. Willett, 
in occupying a place on the Centennial” (no- 
“they have ceased to be 
will no longer help to 


tice the perspicuity 
fidei defensi, and I 
support them” (This church gave for foreign 
missions in 1902-03, 33.44. in 1907-08 $0.00. 
The minister who wrote the above was not 
1902-03). “As 
long as men as Willett are thrust to 
the front in our National Conventions, thou 
sands of good loyal churches will refuse to 


with the church, however, in 


such 


take collections. or forward contributions to 
the societies” (In 1902-03, $00.00, in 1907-08, 
$00.00). “Why are those friendly to destruc 
tive infidel higher criticism so persistently 
kept at the head of om missionary societies ? 
missionary 


repre 


Is not a reorganization of our 
activities The church 
sented by the minister writing the above gave 


imperative 7” 


for foreign missions in 1902-03, $10.75, in his 
absence, and nothing in 1907-08, he being 
“IT hope you will keep up the fight 


present). 
understand 


until missionary 
that their true motives and doings are known 
by the brotherhood.” (1902-03, $1.61. 1907-08, 
blank). 

Another editorial preface: “Our people are 


society leaders 


getting down to the root of the matter” (as 
witnesseth the following) : 

“The element should 
place on the Centennial program.” 


have no 
“When a 


missionary 
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work, 
power we can 


man gets up head in our organized 

he is there to stay. and no 

exercise will dislodge “[ protest against 

the action of our President-Secretary-Board.” 
The Climax of Humor. 

brethren “join heartily” in the pro- 


“eagerly digest” the contents “every 


him.” 


some 
tests and 
week.” 

Editorial 
tion suffering, it 


As to the missionary contribu- 
s inevitable so long as the 
(Society 


such teachers” 


society encourages 
singular.) 
The editorial preface closing the instal- 


ments of 
tempts the exploitation « 


protests concludes: “Whoever at- 
f its (destructive 
does so at the 


criticisms) representatives, 
peril of the work he represents.” 

“In fact, the Standard,” writes 
one, 

The climax of humor 
editorial 


| endorse 


is reached in the fol- 


lowing deliverance: “One thing is 
sure, we will not sit by in silent acquiescence 
and see our progress of years 
blighted and our offerings cut in halves by 


those who seem determined to thrust this un- 


Missionary 


welcome leadership on our leadership.” 
Maybe it is not fair to say that the tooters 
beating this retreat are cowards. Maybe they 
Mavbe they love the cash too 
have sucked a lemon. 


are sulkers, 
ardently. Maybe they 
Mavbe they are merely religious mules, whose 
influence is more potent in the heels than in 
the head or heart. Some are honest, but ig- 
norant. Others are 
faith, honest of heart and high of intellect, 
but betrayed into a false issue. With some 
it is simply “Where the Standard speaks we 
where the Standard is silent, we are 
With “Rejoice in a 
racket always; and again I say, 
With all—barring motive—it is opposition to 
the Lord’s appeal in the prayer, “That they 
all may be one, that the 
Roanoke, Va. 


among our noble men of 


speak; 
silent.” others it is. 


_ ” 
rejoice. 


world may beliere.” 


Gipsy Smith, The Man, His Spirit and Message 


An Interview With the Famous Evangelist in Which 
He Replies to His Critics 


Gipsy Smith, the famous English missioner, 
is now in Minneapolis, repeating the experi- 
ces he has had in various American cities 


during the past winter. The mission opened 


on Saturday evening, April 17. Vast audi- 
nees have attended the meetings. and al- 
ready the spiritual uplift is felt in many 


circles. 

Having been apprised of the criticism that 
had been published in The Christian Cen ur) 
regarding himself and his work in Denver, 
ind having been informed that he could 
secure a copy of the paper through me, he 
invited me to call to see him. At his invi 
tation I gave him the paper containing the 
article in question, and he read it through in 
Then, looking up, he asked: “Who 
is this man Tyler? He was not with us in 
Denver; I did not meet him.” | 
‘Mr. Tyler is pastor of the South Broadway 
Christian Church in Denver, and a very genial] 
man. I am sure if you had come into close 
touch with each other you would have become 
fast friends.” “But,” said he, “the ministers of 
Denver seemed especially appreciative of my 
work. They gave me a dinner at the close 
of the mission, and presented me this beauti- 
ful leather hand-bag. The ministers did this, 
but Ido not remember meeting Mr. Tyler.” 


Four Years Pastor of a Church. 
Referring to the article in the Century I 
asked if the statements therein presented 
with reference to his early life as a preacher 
Were substantially correct. “Yes, only I was 


silence. 


replied: 


By Perry J. Rice 


longer than one or two years in the ‘hired 
hall’ of which Mr. Tyler speaks, and later | 
was for four years pastor of an independent 
church of 900 members.” 

“Do you regard the use of the term ‘Gipsy’ 
as a valuable advertising asset in your work, 
and do you use it for that purpose?” “No, 
I do not. When I began my work I was 
known as ‘Rodney Smith, the Gipsy 
The called me that, and 
they phrase associating the 


Boy.’ 
newspapers later 
shortened the 
word ‘Gipsy’ with my surname and called me 
‘Gipsy Smith.’ In England I am only known 
by that then 
number of letters he had recently 
from England and all of them 

dressed: “My Dear Gipsy.” "5 wos 2” 
he, “simply because it is the name by which. 


name.” He showed me a 
received 
were ad- 


said 


with no purpose of my own to have it so, I 
have become generally known.” 
Dominant Motive in Preaching. 

“In the preparation of your sermons,” | 
asked, “what is the dominant 
is to enforce the fundamentals of the Chris- 
tian life and to bring my hearers to an 
absolute surrender to Christ. Of course, in 
my work, I have to avoid, so far as possible, 
I begin with the as- 


motive?” “It 


controverted subjects. 
sumption that the people to whom I am to 
preach know quite well the 
Christ’s ministry. The great need is to en- 
force the ethical significance of it all, and to 
lead people to obedience to Christ’s com- 


yurposes of 
pur} 


mands.” 


Speaking of baptism on his own accord, he 
“[ am myself an immersed 
work I try to be perfectly fai 
Only 


said: believer. 


In my with 
yesterday a 
‘Must I be 
New 


said she 


people who come to me. 
woman came to me and asked. 
replied, ‘You read 
Testament, do you 


baptized ‘ I your 
not,’ and she 
did. ‘You remember, do you not, the account 
feast at Cana of 


given of the marriage 


Galilee, how, when the wine vave out and 
they were wondering what to do, Mary, the 
mother of Jesus, moved quietly about, say- 
saith 


it.”” That is my answer to your question.” 


ing, “Whatsoever he unto you, do 
I wonder if any Disciple could give a bette: 


answer, 
Not Equipped As a Theologian. 


Smith does not 
theologian, nor a great biblical scholar, but 
it is certainly far from the truth to intimate 
that he does not know the scriptures. Day 
after day he submits himself to a test that 
would 
wfternoon meetings he is always preceded by 
some local minister who speaks from any 


Gipsy pretend to be a 


few of us care to undergo. In the 


text he may choose for ten or fifteen min- 
utes. The missioner does not know what is 
to be the text until it is announced publicly, 
but as soon as the first speaker has finished, 
he takes up the theme and goes on with it. 
This method is not caleulated to result in 
great sermons, but it does test a 
knowledge of the English Bible, and thus far, 
in every instance, Gipsy Smith has proven 


man’s 
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} 


himself to be perfectly familiar with the 
whole situation surrounding the text, and 
olten pres miu 


st udi d 
’ 
always doing 


tation of it than the man who has 


it and preceded im, though 


honor to what has been said by the local 
minister Nor can it be fairly said that he 
5 neay é serious thought.” In the 
sermon ! Repentance which I suppose 
reaches in every mission, and which can 
scarcely object oO im any ) S parts 
rom e standpoint of the scriptures, he 
vives utterance to the fol owing sentence in 
1 way that impresses one that he has care 
t ts significance: Calvary is 
! stitute for the life that you should 
live , | isked nim why rhe tla su 
emphasis upon this statement and he re 
pl ed: I do t to offset the idea that 1s 
fter 1ined ptan that since Ch: 
is died for us, and we are no long under 
law but nee wee W therefore it we 
iy \ m in | is We pl is It 18 
evidet se some f tl ’ I 
’ leas ec the atonemen 


Arraignment of Church Members 


el that your shar} 


embers Is ik 
the church and thus 


“No, I do not. 


rhis is | t works I preach to church 
members pointing out the sham and hypo« 
risy of mu that is done and said by pro 
fessing Christians, and thus establish in the 
minds of all an ideal. The unconverted per 
son sees that I am interested in elevating 

« standard of Christian living, that there 
s bea | charm in the real Christian 
life and ippeals to him. If I should point 


his sin he would at once be placed on 


the defensive and would be slow to yield. 


garding the life of many pro 


eligion is and needs to be 


true, 


, and at the same time it seems to awaken 


msacience and the desire of the uncon- 


verte I \laster followed a similar course 
No o1 er spoke so sharply of the sins of 
a ' ligious people as he did 

Mat u people are moved under the 
ministry of this simple man of God to seek 


1 deeper Christian experience, and a closer 


walk with Christ In the inquiry room a 
few evenings since I was assigned to speak 
with a man who had come to be helped 
Upon entering into conversation with him I 


found that he was a preacher, a pastor, who 


had come to the city to attend the meetings, 


and had been so moved by the appeal of the 


evangelist that he desired to humble himself 


and seek a closer fellowship with Christ. He 
was an intelligent, good-appearing man I 
wonder if it is not true of many of us that 
we need the spiritual tonic that comes from 
the message of such a man as Gipsy Smith 
Are we not all feeling that we have fallen 

when the church needs to be 


upon times 


humbled, and when Christian people need to 
be brought to their knees in penitence and 
prave! Personally I am not disposed to 
riticize the man who, with gentleness, can 
} secret faults of the heart and 
‘ “ en to view 


Manner Not 


Harsh, but Appealing. 


dues 
His 


severely exposing the 


} ( Smit is no orator He 
( te iin notoriety by invective 
voK« ‘ ! nm most 


ves, is plaintive and appealing. 


. ! \ s mrse or vulgar, but 
ne na s gent and courteous. 

I ss etimes | ‘ 
n : eels that it is a friend 
is spoken to him No one can listen 
t n being impressed with 
he elit it he passionately longs to lead 
people to Christ and to righteousness He 


is not « se he is as humble as any 


“HE 


CHRISTIAN CEN 


man I ever met, and his manner is so simple 
as to put one at once at ease in his presence 
I asked: “Do you not gard church mem 


Yes. indeed.” said he, 


bership important 


und I try to emphasize that throughout my 
missions, but I have got to a place where I do 
not stop to count It is enoug to know 
that the churches and preachers have 1 
eived a new lease of fe, that th tir is 
filled with the gracious niluer 5 ft the 
Holy Spirit, and that men and wo nev 
where are having their hearts turned ard 


‘od and the best things 


Does Not Have 





isn’t it refreshing to hear an evangelist 
say I have got to a place w e | » not 
stop to count!” We i ften riticized 
evangelists for count 1 now t seems 
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that the tables have turned and we fing , 
defray local expenses when missions om 
held, the work is carried on. F. B. Meye 
has recently been in South Africa and is 


now in the orient. Of course his missions in 
h places are not self-supporting 
wr two Rev. Talfre 
Ww. R working 
in England. 
is indispensable to the 


work. but 


The 
men. Parr, and Mr 


Lane, are in destitute places 
The surplus from iny meetj 
arrving on of 


8 
every dollar of it is sacredly ugeg 


for evangelistic purposes. The Council is yo 
Syndicate.’ It is a voluntary organization 
* Christian men who hope to lift evap. 
velism to its New Testament pla ind do a 


much needed work.” 
Plan of Support Admirable. 


| «do * know how ! plan impresses 


Evangelist and Mrs. Rodney Smith. 


pastor, our good Brother Tyler, criticizing 


because the pastors ean’t 


How 


he evangelist 


ount as would wish. 


many as t ey 


easy it is to fall into the trap we have set 
for others. 

What 
the representations of the 


Mr. Tyler regarding 


reference to 
Com 


have you to say with 
Christian 
monwealth as quoted by 
the financial aspect of you 
‘Why did not Mr 
Weekly? The 


never been any too sympathetic 


missions ?” 

[vler quote the British 
Christian Commonwealth has 
to our work 
therefore colored. 
under the direction of the 
Council of the Evangelical Free 
It is composed of well 


ind its representations are 
[ am working 
National 
Churches of 
known 


England 


ministers representing the various 


sent four men wre 


work F. B, 


Free Churches At pr 
! 


employed to do exangelistic 


Mever is one of them and I am another. 
They pay me a modest salary. and out of 
the funds collected in my meetings, only 
one-half of which go to the Council, the yther 


ialf being reserved by local committees to 


other people but to my mind it is beyond 
criticism. The altruism of it commends it 
to all thoughtful people. Certainly it re- 
lieves the evangelist of all public censure, 
and can not fail to have happy reflex ad 
Every offering in Gipsy Smith’s 
meetings is a offering. I could 
wish the services in all our churches had 4 
similar “dollar mark” on them. 

I have felt as keenly as any one the 
shallowness of much that passes for eval- 
seriously questioned 


vantages. 
missionary 


gelism. I have 
the permanent vaiue of such methods as are 
often employed. I would that all our 
churches would depend much more upon the 
methods of teaching and of personal work, 
and it 


very 


but if we must have evangelists, 
seems that we must, give me such a man 4s 
Gipsy Smith, who with evident simplicity 
of speech and manner, and a passion for = 
souls of men, pleads with people to are 
from the life of sin and live with Christ. 


nd IT will not complain. 
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THE 


Seven Deadly Sins 


By Thomas 


It was my privilege and joy to attend the 
“Sixth Annual Conference of Eastern College 
Men Concerning the Christian Ministry,” 
called under the auspices of Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary, Yale Divinity School and Hart- 


ford Theological Seminary and held in Hos- 
mer Hall, Hartford, Conn., April 2-4. Pur- 


pose : ro present to those college men who 
are now deciding upon their life work, defi- 
nite and reliable informatien concerning the 
opportunities and work of the Christian Min- 
istry in this country.” This union movement 
originated at Yale, although for two years 
previous Union had held a similar conference. 
The opening sentence of Mr. John R. Mott’s 
notable book, “The Future Leadership of the 
Church,” is that, “to secure able men for the 
Christian ministry is an object of transcend- 
ent, urgent and world-wide Many 
agree with him in this declaration and hail 
with delight any movement which tends to 
interest young men in this high and holy 
calling. 

Among the speakers were such men as Rev. 
B. W. Bacon, D. D., of Yale, Rev. Charles H. 
Parkhurst, D. D., of New York city, Rev. 
Chauncey B. Brewster, D. D., Bishop of Con 
necticut, Dr. William Douglas Mackenzie, 
president of Hartford Theological Seminary, 
Rev. J. W. Cochrane, secretary Presbyterian 
Board of Education, Rev. Harry E. Fosdick, 
pastor First Baptist Church, Montclair, N. J., 
Rev. Henry Sloane Coffin, D. D., of Union 
Seminary and Mr. Robert E. Speer, secretary 
Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions. 

Some of the subjects discussed were: “The 
Inspirations of the Pastorate,” “The Preacher 
and Present Day Problems,” “Intellectual 
Preparation for the Ministry,” “The College 
Student and the Ministry,” “The Call to the 
Ministry,” “The Temptations of the Min- 
istry,” “The Minister and the Nation,” “The 
Permanent Power of the Preacher,” “The 
Public Influence of the Ministry.” 

All of the addresses were given with much 
power and fervor. The interest was 
throughout. I will only attempt to give a 
few sentences from the addresses of Charles 
Sloane Coffin on 

“Seven Deadly Sins.” 

“The minister is not immune from tempta- 
tions. I might speak of jealosy, profession- 
alism, flippancy and many others but I will 
confine myself to what [ shall call 
deadly sins. 

“1. LAZINESS. - Dr. Dodds has said that 
‘fifty per cent of failures in the Christian 
ministry are due to laziness.’ All men are as 
lazy as they dare to be. We need to have 
on our study table that old volume, ‘Baxter’s 
Reformed Pastor.’ The fact that we have 
God as our partner leads us to lie down on 
God, I fear. No one outlines the work for us 


concern.” 


intense 


seven 


and there is no one to whom we must re- 
port. We are too often busy with the things 


we like to do and leave the rest, no doubt 
just as essential, undone. We trust too much 
to organization and neglect the personal serv- 
ice which is so necessary. We must give 
ourselves to the work if we expect success. 

“2. COWARDICE. There are distinctly 
two classes of people in our churches today. 
In fact there are too many ‘class’ churches 
and I do not believe in them for one moment. 
The rich and poor should worship God to- 
gether in harmony, sympathy and love. It 
is not Christian for the rich to say we will 
build a chapel for the poor around the cor 
ner. This is a time of social readjustment 
and we ought to preach Isaiah, Hosea and 
the teachings of Christ. 


“3. UNREALITY. I will not say insin 
cerity. Let each minister ask himself, ‘Am 
I absolutely genuine?’ ‘Am I the dedicated 





Penn Ullom 


man I am urging these men to be that I may 
present them perfect in Christ?’ ‘Was that 
sermon born in my soul?’ ‘Is it part and 
parcel of my life?’ ‘Can I from my inmost 
being and experience declare in reterence to 
the fundamentals in life: Thus saith your 
Father in Heaven.’ Real preaching as Phil 
lips Brooks said is, ‘truth through personal- 
ity.’ 

“4. CONCEIT. 
people fosters 
the minister to become proud and arrogant 
because of flattery, hand clapping and cheers. 
I was taken back very much some days ago, 
when visiting at a certain home in my 
parish the mother told me that her little 
boy the night before in concluding his eve 
ning prayer, prayed to be made like Dr. Coffin. 
This broke me up. The very idea of you or 
myself becoming the embodiment of the 
Christian life. Beware of conceit. 

“5. LACK OF INTEREST IN PEOPLE. A 


To get up and talk before 


self-conceit. It is easy for 


man told a certain pastor that he felt he 
took an interest in his soul but he did not 
care two cents for him. The secret of Dr. 


Charles Cuthbert Hall’s success was that he 
had the power of making a man feel that he 
was the most interesting person in the world 
to him at that moment. 

“6. SEPSIS. This is a medical term and 
it has reference to a depleted system. So 
many ministers the early enthusiasm 
that once burned in their souls and then they 
often become pessimists and cynics. We 
should not let the fire go out. When we 
cease to burn our usefulness is at an end. 

“7, LACK OF SPIRITUAL CONTAGIOUS 
NESS. You will remember that Paul desired 
to go to Rome in order that he might impart 
some spiritual gift to them to the end that 


lose 


they might be established. His very pres 
ence was to be an uplift to them. The 
minister’s tool is himself. He must live 


in vital union with his Lord. Wherever he 
goes he should leave an atmosphere as though 
the very windows above had opened and the 
breezes of heaven had come in. His 
business is to bring about a point of contact 
between earth and heaven, between the in- 
dividual and his personal Saviour. Through 
him, those all around, in his company, should 
feel the inspiration of a true man of God. In 
the homes, church and in all places that he 
visits his supreme duty is to make God and 
the Kingdom of God the great realities and 
the only things worth while.’ 


The Hero of An Hour 


The facts concerning Father Gapon, who 
led so many of the poor unfortunate working 
people of St. Petersburg to a bloody end on 
“Red Sunday,” have slowly been gotten to- 
gether. From the debris of the Russian 
revolutionary junta at Geneva has come the 
following. Father Gapon did not meet his 
end on that dreadful day along with so many 
of his following but escaped to Switzerland. 
hie set himself to organize a movement for 
the unification of all the elements which 
aimed at the overthrow of the Czar’s gov- 
ernment. He summoned a congress, at which 
the most extreme sections, impressed by the 
renown of Gapon’s name, took part. At the 
first sittings of this congress the unity move- 
ment went to pieces owing to differences over 
the program to be adopted. Gapon failed not 
so much because he underrated these dif- 
ferences as because he was unable to grasp 


one 


what they signified. 

He then swerved back to the Social Demo- 
crats and sought to reconcile those who held 
that their program should include wholesale 
assassination of the Czar’s agents with the 
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minority, who were for educational propa- 
ganda. In this also he failed. 

Meanwhile the October general strike in 
Russia had forced the Czar to yield the 
constitutional manifesto and a form of am- 


nesty. Keenly expectant as to the future 
of their movement many of the emigrant 


comrades, Gapon among them, returned to 
Russia. 

Gapon first tried to revive the old work- 
men’s union which he had organized and sent 
out on that fatal march the previous Jan- 
uary. He was defeated in this attempt by 
the opposition of the Committee of Work- 
men’s Delegates, the body which had suecess- 
fully carried through the general strike. This 
was the crucial stage of Gapon’s career. 
The new proletarian leaders in Russia would 
not let him share their leadership. There is 
no evidence up to this point that he had 
betrayed any movement. His 
chief attributes so far had been his vanity 
and appetite for praise, his lack of knowledge 
of affairs and of mental power. His elim- 
ination from the new direction of the revo- 
lutionary movement soured him. 

After his failure to establish himself 
among the heads of the revolution he entered 
Count Witte’s government and received his 
means of subsistence from that quarter. He 
was enabled to go abroad with government 
money, paid him on the railroad platform 
as he left the country. 

He went to Monte Carlo and for a brief 
space treated himself to all the gilded dissi- 
pations that were going; the rest of the 
money he spent in Paris. He had now fallen 
to the depth when he would perform any 
Judas service for money to help him along 
with his pleasures. Such a man was a deadly 
rival of the spy Azoff; moreover, his former 
status in the revolutionary movement would 
probably tempt the political police to pay 
him from the funds that Azoff looked on as 
his own. He was marked down for death, 
sentenced by Azoff, and strangled by Comrade 
Ratenberg in a hired cottage at Izorki, near 
St. Pétersburg, the day after he reached the 
capital. 

A simple shepherd leading his flock, that 
was how he began. When the crash came 
and he found that if he was to fight on for 
his beloved factory workers he must be a 
silent inconspicuous wheel in the revolution- 
ary machine his weak character collapsed. 


A Little Nonsense 


IT SURELY DO. 

“Speakin’ of de law of compensation,” 
said Uncle Eben, “an automobile goes faster 
dan a mule, but at de same time it hits 
harder and balks longer.”—Washington Star. 

BED-TIME ALL AROUND. 

Mother—“Alice, it is bed-time. 
little chickens have gone to bed.” 

Alice—“Yes, Mama, and so has the hen.” 

Harper’s Bazar. 


HORSE SENSE. 


consciously 


All the 


Customer—“Why, I thought you called 
him ‘the colt’?” 
Ostler—“Sure, yer honor, and that’s the 


name he’s had for the last twenty years, 
and he sticks to it like a respectable baste, 


the same as yourself!”—Punch. 


MISSED IT. 
“Your proposal comes too late.” 
“Then you have engaged yourself to an 
other ?” 
“No; but the silly season is over now.” 
Washington Herald. 


THE DIPLOMAT. 
Condescending Chappie—‘I 
wemember your name, but I’ve an idea I’ve 
met you here before. 
Nervous Host—‘“O, ves, very likely. 

my house.”—The Sketch. 


weally can’t 


” 


It’s 
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Sleepy Time 


Las’ night I stayed up pretty late; 
I didn’t go to bed till eight 
An’ then I cried to sit up more 
ight’s awful soon for chaps most four! 


E 
I told mamma that I'd jes stay 
l 
] 


troad wide awake in bed till da) 
Sut she jes laughed an’ hugged me tight, 
An’ then she took away the light 


An’ left it dark as it could lx 
Blacker’n Egypt! I 
My own foot kicked up in the air 


couldn't sec 


An’ had to pinch to see ‘twas there 
It’s funny how you feel at night 
When muvver’s gone and so’s the light 
Your froat all chokes up big an’ dry, 
Lou hate to holler. worse to ery. 


You blink—an’ blink—an’ b-l-i-n-k—an’ then 
You’re up in muvver’s arms again! 
\n’ it’s so bright it must be day 
But—where did las’ night go away‘ 
An’ muvver laughs an’ says: It’s clear 
You didn’t sleep a wink, my dear!” 
‘Course I did not! I always stay 
Broad wide awake in bed till day. 

Smith’s Magazine. 


Miss Julia’s Change of Heart 
BY HARRIET L. SMITH. 

“I guess you’re wasting your ammunition,” 
said Miss Julia lightly. “You see, I don’t 
take much stock in foreign missions. As far 
as I’ve observed,” she added, pausing to bite 
a thread, “there’s enough to be done at 
home.” 

The president of the missionary society 
leaned back in her chair, and untied her bon- 
net strings. She perceived that the interview 
was likely to be lengthy. 

“There’s plenty of need right about us, 
Sister Lightbody, that’s sure. And we ought 
to do the best that we can for those that are 
near, without neglecting the ones that are 
further away and more needy still.” 

Miss Julia shook her head unconcerned. “I 
believe in taking care of your own household 
before you start out to look after your neigh- 
bors. When we've converted the heathen at 
home, it’ll be time enough to cross the ocean 
to look out for the heathen over there.” 

“I don’t think you’re quite consistent, Sis- 
ter Lightbody. Right in this little town of 
ours there’s plenty who are needy, but when 
they had that dreadful fire at East Unity, 
you worked as hard as anybody packing up 
food and clothes to send to the poor things 
that had been burned out. If you’d been real 
consistent, now, you'd have refused to do a 
thing as long as there was a hungry man or 
a ragged child left in our town.” 

Miss Julia did not attempt to reply to her 
friend’s logic. Instead, she approached the 
question from another standpoint. “As far 
as that goes, I don’t imagine those poor 
simple heathen across the water have much 
of an idea of the meaning of Christianity. If 
they can get enough to eat, they’re ready to 
call themselves anything. Caroline said in 
her last letter, that she didn’t believe that 
there was any disinterested ones among the 
native Christians, not in China anyhow. 


They’re all in it for what they can get, Caro- 
line says.” The president of the missionary 
society suppressed a smile. “Let’s see,” she 
said, “How long has Caroline been in China? 
Nearly six months, isn’t it?” “No-o. Not 
quite three,” said Miss Julia. “But of course 
she depends a good deal on what her brother 
says.” “O, Dick’s getting interested in mis- 
sions. That’s good news.” “I don’t suppose 
Dick cares any more about foreign missions 
than he ever did,” acknowledged Miss Julia. 
“There’s quite a number of English and 
Americans there engaged in business, just as 
he is, and he has a good time. Trust Dick 
for that. And he’s making Caroline have a 
good time, too. She’s enjoying every minute 
she writes me but she says she doesn’t be- 
lieve the Chinese, even the ones who call 
themselves converted, have any idea of what 
Christianity really means. She thinks that 
the change in ’em, if there is any change, is 
all on the surface, and down underneath 
they’re as much heathen as they ever were.” 

Mildly the president of the missionary so- 
ciety suggested that perhaps the missionaries 
were better judges as to this, than a young 
woman who had been visiting the country for 
three months, and who was avowedly devot- 
ing herself to pleasure and to sight-seeing, 
rather than to the consideration of the mis- 
sionary problem. But Miss Julia thought the 
missionaries prejudiced. “It’s easy to believe 
what you want to believe,” she declared trium- 
phantly. And so the discussion waged till the 
shadows of evening began to gather, and the 
president of the missionary society hurried 
home to get supper. 


The letter from Caroline which Miss Julig 
had quoted was the last for some time. For 
two days later terrible news stirred all 
Christendom from center to circumference, 
The Boxer rebellion had broken out. Hideous 
tales of massacre and carnage found their 
way into type under glaring headlines. In 
many an American home men and women 
waited for word from the absent, word that 
did not come. 

Julia Lightbody aged visibly as the days 
crawled by. She insisted on reading the long 
columns in the papers in which ghastly ru- 
mors and horrible forebodings took the place 
of the news it was impossible to obtain. 
Troops were being hurried to the scene, 
Threats were freely uttered. And Miss Julia, 
pale and hollow-eyed, sat with Caroline's pic- 
ture on the stand before her, and the newspa- 
per in her shaking hands. At last, when hope 
had yielded the field to despair and the an- 
guish of certainty was taking the place of 
the agony of foreboding, the long deferred 
tidings came. “Safe!” That was all. Miss 
Julia collapsed, and the doctor talked gravely 
of brain fever, and her acquaintance to a 
woman, agreed that they had expected some- 
thing of the sort. But joy is the most effica- 
cious of remedies, and the exhausted, nerve- 
racked woman soon began to mend. 

But there were anxious homes into which 
the same reassuring tidings did not come, 
homes where every ghastly fear was realized. 
And the president of the missionary society, 
on the occasion of the monthly meeting, 
found herself facing a crisis in the ranks of 
her co-workers in the organization. It 





THE WHAT IF SERIES: Il. WHAT 
IF BABIES BECAME BAD BOYS 
AND GROUCHY GIRLS? 
One spring morning mother Nature 
was sweeping the snow off the carpet 
of earth when she found a little green 
shoot that had just appeared above the 
soil. It had been a little roly-poly seed 
that got the shivers last November and 
crawled under a clod to keep warm. But 
when the sun came out in April it felt 
its blankets to be too heavy and began 
to perspire. One day a frisky breeze 
had happened 
through a peep-hole, “Wake up and let’s 
play.” And the little seed had called 
out, “Just as soon as I get my spring 
clothes on I'm coming right up.” 


along and cried down 


So it was that one day mother Nature 
found it with a new green cou on 
frisky 
Straightway she fell in love with the 
little shoot and hugging it up to her 
bosom. little 
thing. vou!” Then she became a mother 
to the little shoot. Every few days it 
was given a shower bath and the winds 
were shifted so that the warm breeze 
fondled it. And the little shoot waxed 


playing tag with a breeze. 


cried, “You dear cute 
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and grew, while mother Nature looked 
proudly on. 

But one day she became worried. 
Shoot was not shooting just right. His 
green color was becoming dull and luster 
less, and queer ugly little things were 
breaking out all over him. However, 
she just comforted herself and said, 
“Shoot is just sowing his wild oats. He 
will come out all right in the end.” At 
last there came a warm night, like the 
nights when bad boys steal water- 
melons and put tick-tacks on windows, 
and of course Shoot was into meanness, 
too. In facet. Shoot went clear to the 
bad. When mother Nature came to his 
bedside to wake him for the day, the 
queer little buds had bursted and in- 

becoming flowers they had 
burrs. Then mother Nature’s 
broken and she bent her 
For listen; Shoot was 


stead of 
hecome 

heart was 
head and wept. 

a weed. 

Yes, that’s true. Shoot couldn’t help 
being a weed. But you and I can. Re- 
member, we are I’s, not It’s. All the 
more shame then, if mothers mourn 
and fathers frown because babies be- 
come bad boys and grovthy girls. 
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seemed to some of them that the time had 
come for shaking off the dust of their feet 
against the land which had made martyrs of 
its well-wishers. 

“When I think of that sweet little woman 
who talked to us less than two years ago and 
was so happy and enthusiastic over her plans 
for work—when I think of her dying that 
way,” one of them declared, brushing the 
tears from her streaming eyes, “I declare I 
don’t feel as if I ever wanted anything more 
to do with sending missionaries to China. 
I’m sorry if its wrong, but I can’t help feeling 
that way.” 

The troubled president was about to answer 
her, when the door opened and Julia Light- 
body entered the room. She came down the 
aisle hastily, like one who has news to tell. 
Those weeks of anguished waiting had whit- 
ened the hair about her temples and etched 
deep lines in her face, and a pitying hush fell 
upon them all. Miss Julia did not sit down. 
Instead she walked to the front of the room 
and stood before the president. “There’s 
something I want to tell you all,” she said. 
“[’ve hurried as fast as I could, for fear I’d 
lose courage. I’m not used to talking before 
a crowd, as you know very well, and it isn’t 
easy for me to own up when I’ve been wrong, 
but if the Lord will give me strength and 
you're willing to listen, there’s something I’m 
going to say.” “Why, of course, Sister 
Lightbody,” said the president, and Miss Julia 
faced about. 

“I guess it’s no secret to the most of you,” 
Miss Julia began unexpectedly, “that I’ve 
never taken much stock in foreign missions. 
I’ve excused myself by pretending it was 
because there was so much to be done at 
home, but down in my heart I knew al] the 
time there was another reason. And when 
the news of this dreadful rebellion first came, 
and I was well-nigh distracted, wondering 
whether my sister’s children were alive or 
dead, there was another thing that kept run- 
ning through my head. ‘You thought that a 
heathen religion was good enough for Chi- 
nese, I told myself. ‘You didn’t think it 
was worth while to tell them about a religion 
of love and kindness and doing unto others as 
you would be done by. And now those you 
love best in the world have been murdered 
by a mob that might have been Christians 
if you’d done your duty.’ ‘You see I sort of 
made myself entirely responsible,” explained 
Miss Julia. “Perhaps that was a little un- 
reasonable, owing to my being in such a state 
of mind. But I don’t know is a bit 
more unreasonable than pretending that 
you’re not responsible at all. 

“I got a letter from Caroline today, my 
first the news of the outbreak 
came. I read it through more than once be- 
fore I understood a thing it said. Every 
word was saying ‘She’s alive, she’s alive’ and 
I couldn’t hear anything more. 

“At last I got to the point where I could 
understand that she was writing me of her 
rescue. It seems that when the rioting broke 
out, Richard was in another part of the city, 
and he couldn’t get to her. He was frantic, 
poor boy, but he realized that he couldn’t go 
ten steps without being cut down, so he had 
to stay quiet hoping that the disorder 
wouldn’t be in the quarter of the city where 
Caroline was, and raving like a madman when 
he thought of what she might be enduring at 
that minute. 

“God knows what her fate would have been 
if it hadn’t been for a Chinese convert whe 
took her through the street to the missionar- 
les in disguise. He brought her some Chi- 
nese clothes to put on over her own, but even 
at that, he was taking a terrible risk. If 
the people on the street hadn’t been too ex- 
cited to notice much, they’d have seen that 
Caroline wasn’t a Chinese woman, and then 
it’s more than likely that both of ’em would 


as it 


letter since 
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It seemed 


have been murdered on the spot. 
a lifetime, Caroline says, before they reached 
the mission building, and when one of the 
women ran forward and caught her in her 
arms, Caroline fainted away. 


she asked about the 
She hadn’t even 
had a chance to thank him, you see. They 
told her he had gone out to attend to some 
things it was necessary to have done, and 
which it wasn’t safe for a white man to at- 
tempt. They said he would be back in an 
hour or two. But he never came. Afterward 
they learned why. Somebody had seen him 
taking Caroline through the and 
guessed the truth. They accused him of help- 
ing one of the foreigners to escape and he 
wouldn’t deny it. That was his idea of being 
a Christian, to tell the truth even if it cost 
him his life. So they killed him,” said Miss 
Julia, turning very white. 

There was a long pause, during which no 
one moved. “I’ve marked a verse in my Bible 
for that man,” Miss Julia continued at last. 
“And it is this, ‘Of whom the world was not 
worthy.’ Somebody’s prayers and sacrifices 
made a Christian out of that poor heathen 
whom I didn’t think worth teaching. I don’t 
know how much this society has done, but I’ll 
venture to say that if all you’ve givenand all 
you’ve done made one such Christian as that, 
you ought to go down on your knees and 
thank the Lord for his goodness, the same as 
I thanked him that there were others more 
clear-sighted and unselfish and Christian than 
I was. For if there hadn’t been, my girl 
would have died at the hands of the mob, and 
that is as much as I should ever have 
known.” 

Miss Julia made a movement as if to sit 
down, then checked herself. 

“There’s one thing more. You’ve all heard 
me say I didn’t believe in foreign missions. 
You’ve all heard my selfish, senseless reasons. 
But my eyes have been opened. If you’re not 
ashamed to have me, I want to be one of you. 
I want to do what I can to help in making 
Christians like the one I told you about, 
Christians of whom the world is not worthy.” 
The president attempted to answer, but her 
usual fluency had deserted her. She looked 
about her silently but they understood. In 
a moment all were on their knees. 


“When she came to 


man who had brought her. 


street 


Woman’s Sphere 

—Miss Flora Wilson, daughter of Secretary 
of Agriculture Wilson, made her American 
debut to the public as a singer at a con- 
cert she gave in the ballroom of the Plaza, 
New York. It is probable that next season 
will see her a member of the Metropolitan 
Opera company. 

—Elizabeth Chesser, writing of the women 
in prison in England, says that skilled work- 
ers are seldom among them. It is generally 
the woman without a trade or education that 
gets into trouble and it does not seem right, 
she says, that a girl arrested for a first 
offense should be obliged to associate with 
hardened criminals. The nobility of labor 
and the grandeur of the work are the things 
that an ideal system of prison training will 
endeavor to teach. 

—The appointment of the Baroness Eliza- 
beth Rosen, daughter of the Russian ambassa- 
dor to the United States, as maid of honor to 
the empress of Russia has been gazetted. 

—Lady Frances Balfour, Lady Stachey, 
Miss Cicely Hamilton, Miss Lownes and Mrs. 
Richard Grant compose the editorial com- 
mittee of the new monthly, the English- 
woman, which has just been started in Lon- 
don. Its main object will be the promotion 
of equal suffrage, but it will publish articles 
and stories on many other subjects, including 
art, theater, literature, music and the more 
recent discoveries in the field of science. 

—Mrs. George Cornwallis West, formerly 
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Lady Randolph Churchill, well known in New 
York society many years ago as Jennie Je- 
rome, is soon to visit that city, for the first 
time in many years, as a lecturer under the 
auspices of the League for Political Educa 
tion. 

—It is reported from London that the 
scenes of Mrs. Humphrey Ward’s next novel 
will be laid in Canada, and that it is to ap- 
pear serially in the Cornhill Magazine. 

—Mrs. Jefferson Davis, wife of United 
States Senator Davis, has recently died at 
Little Rock, Ark. She was Miss Ina McKen- 
zie before her marriage to Senator Davis. 

—The “Mother of the Texas Republic,” 
Mrs. Fanny Van Zandt, has just died at Fort 
Worth in her ninety-fifth year. She was the 
of the late Isaac Van Zandt, 
negotiated and brought about the treaty an 
nexing Texas to the United Mrs. 
Van Zandt took a prominent part in the 
affairs of the republic when Sam Houston 
was president. She leaves 103 descendants. 

—Society women of Washington, D. C., 
supervised the cleaning of the streets of the 
capital city in most thorough style last week. 
Through the efforts of the Twentieth Century 
club the interest of one woman in each city 
block was enlisted to act chairman for 
that block, and in turn endeavored to 
interest all the other housewives in the block. 
In this way each woman attending to her 
own premises produced in the aggregate a 
clean city. 


widow who 


States 


as 


she 


Persons of Interest 


—Algernon Charles Swinburne, who has 
just died at the age of seventy-two, was the 
last of the distinguished line of Victoria 
poets. He wrote with equal facility in Eng- 
lish, French and Italian. Swinburne defended 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti in the pamphlet “Un- 
der the Microscope.” His “Poems and Bal- 
lads” made him much talked about. 

—William Allen White, best known as the 
editor of the Emporia Gazette and now one 
of the editors of the American Magazine, has 
ventured into the novel field. His book is 
to be published this month under the title, 
“A Certain Rich Man.” 

—James R. Garfield, former secretary 
the interior, has returned to Cleveland, after 
several years of public service. Mr. Garfield 
will engage in the practice of law. 

—General Sir O’Moore Creagh, who has 
been definitely selected to follow Lord Kitch- 
ener in the supreme command in India to- 
wards the close of the present year, has 
served for the past two years or so as Mili- 
tary Secretary at the India Office, where his 
knowledge of the Dependency and its military 
problems has been well-nigh invaluable to 
Lord Morley and the permanent officials. He 
is an officer of the Indian Army, with which 
he has served for nearly forty years. Like 
many of our other leading generals, General 
Creagh is an Irishman and hails from Clare. 


of 


—Dr. Daniel K. Pearsons of Chicago, cap 
italist and philanthropist, who has been ser- 
iously ill in California reached the age of 
eighty years April 14. Born in Vermont and 
a practitioner of medicine fifteen years, he 
abandoned his profession for business in 1860 
and amassed a fortune in real estate trans- 
actions. He has been the “angel” of more 
than two score colleges and hospitals. 

—The members of President Taft’s cabinet 
are great horsemen. Mr. Taft himself as well 
as Secretaries MacVeagh, Meyer, and Bal- 
linger are very fond of horseback riding. Sec- 
retary Dickinson is the owner of the famous 
Belle Meade stock farm in Tennessee. Sec- 
retaries Wilson and Nagel are fond of driving 
horses. 

—Former Vice President C. W. Fairbanks, 
accompanied by his wife and daughter, ar- 
rived in Honolulu April 23 and will remain 
until May 11 on their way to Japan. 
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WINSTON OF THE PRAIRIE 





By Harold Bindloss, Author of “The Cattle Baron’s Daughter,” “ Lorimer of the Northwest,” etc. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
The Unexpected. 

The sun beat down on the prairie, which 
was already losing its flush of green, but it 
was cool where Maud Barrington and her 
aunt stood in the shadow of the bluff by 
Silverdale Grange. The birches, tasselled 
now with whispering foliage, divided the 
homestead from the waste which would lie 
white and desolate under the parching heat, 
and that afternoon it seem to the girl that 
the wall of green shut out more than the 
driving dust and sun-glare from the Grange, 
for where the trees were thinner she could 
see moving specks of men and horses athwart 
che skyline. 

They had toiled in the sun-baked furrow 
since the first flush of crimson streaked the 
prairie’s rim, and the chill of dusk would 
fall upon the grasses before their work was 
done. Those men who bore the burden and 
heat of the day were, the girl knew, helots 
now, but there was in them the silent vigor 
and something of the somberness of the land 
of rock and forest they came from, and a 
time would come when others would work for 
them. Winning slowly, holding grimly, they 
were moving on, while secure in its patrician 
tranquility Silverdale stood still, and Maud 
Barrington smiled curiously as she glanced 
down at the long white robe that clung very 
daintily about her and then towards her com- 
panions in the tennis field. Her apparel had 
cost many dollars in Montreal, and there was 
a joyous irresponsibility in the faces of those 
she watched. 

It is a little unequal, isn’t it, aunt?” she 
said. “One feels inclined to wonder what we 
have done that we should have no exemption 
from the charge laid upon the first tiller 
of the soil that we, and the men who are 
plodding through the dust there, are descended 
from.” 

Miss Barrington laughed a little as she 
glanced with a nod of comprehension at the 
distant toilers, and more gravely towards the 
net. Merry voices came up to her through 
the shadows of the trees as English lad and 
English maiden, lissom and picturesque in 
many-hued jackets and light dresses, flitted 
across the little square of velvet green. The 
men had followed the harrow and seeder a 
while that morning. Some of them, indeed, 
had for a few hours driven a team, and then 
left the rest to the hired hands, for the 
stress and sweat of effort that was to turn 
the wilderness into a granary was not for 
such as they. 

“Don’t you think it is all made up to those 
others?” she asked. 

“In one sense—yes,” said the girl. “Of 
course, one can see that all effort must have 
its idealistic aspect, and there may be men 
who find their compensation in the thrill of 
the fight, and the knowledge of work well 
done when they rest at night. Still, I fancy 
most of them only toil to eat, and their views 
are not revealed to us. We are, you see, 
women—and we live at Silverdale.” 

Her aunt smiled again. “How long is it 
since the plow crossed the Red River, and 
what is Manitoba now? How did those mile 
furrows come there, and who drove the road 
that takes the wheat out through the granite 
of the superior shore? It was more than 
their appetites that impelled those men, my 
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dear. Still, it is scarcely wise to expect too 
much when one meets them, for though one 
could feel it is presumptious to forgive its 
deficiencies, the Berserk type of manhood is 
not conspicuous for its refinement.” 

For no apparent reason Maud Barrington 
evaded her aunt’s gaze. “You,” she said 
dryly, “have forgiven one of that type a good 
deal already, but, at least, we have never 
seen him when the fit was upon him.” 

Miss Barrington laughed. “Still, I have 
no doubt that, sooner or later, you will enjoy 
the spectacle.” 

Just then, a light wagon came up behind 
inem, and when one of the hired men helped 
them in they swept out of the cool shade into 
the dust and glare of the prairie, and when 
some little time later, with the thud of hoofs 
and rattle of wheels softened by the bleaching 
sod, they rolled down a rise, there was spread 
out before them evidence of man’s activity. 

Acre by acre, gleaming chocolate brown 
against the gray and green of the prairie, the 
wheat loam rolled away, back to the ridge, 
over it, and on again. It was such a breadth 
of sowing as had but once, when wheat was 
dear, been seen at Silverdale, but still across 
the foreground, advancing in echelon, came 
lines of dusty teams, and there was a mean- 
ing in the furrows they left behind them, for 
they were not plowing where the wheat had 
been. Each wave of lustrous clods that 
rolled from the gleaming shares was so much 
rent from the virgin prairie, and a promise of 
what would come when man had fulfilled his 
mission and the wilderness would blossom. 
There was a wealth of food stored, little by 
little during ages past counting, in every 
yard of the crackling sod to await the time 
when the toiler with the sweat of the 
primeval curse upon his forehead should un- 
seal it with the plow. It was also borne in 
upon Maud Barrington that the man who 
directed those energies was altogether with- 
out discernment, or one who saw further than 
his fellows and had an excellent courage, 
when he flung his substance into the furrows 
while wheat was going down. Then as the 
hired man pulled up the wagon she saw him. 

A great plow with triple shares had 
stopped at the end of the furrow, and the 
leading horses were apparently at variance 
with the man who, while he gave of his own 
strength to the uttermost, was asking too 
much from them. Young and indifferently 
broken, tortured by swarming insects, and 
galled by the strain of the collar, they had 
lain back their ears, and the wickedness of 
the bronco strain shone in their eyes. One 
rose almost upright amid a clatter of harness, 
its mate squealed savagely, and the man who 
loosed one hand from the head-stall, flung 
out an arm. Then he and the pair whirled 
reund together amid the trampled clods in a 
blurred medler of spume-flecked bodies, <oil- 
stained jean, 2ung-up hoofs, and an arm that 
swung and smote again. Miss Barrington 
grew a trifle pale as she watched, but a little 
glow crept into her niece’s eyes. 

The struggle, however, ended suddenly, and 
hailing a man who plodded behind another 
team, Winston picked us his broad hat, which 
was trampled into shapelessness, and turned 
towards the wagon. There was dust and 
spume upon him, a rent in the blue shirt, and 
the knuckles of one hand dripped red, but he 
laughed as he said, “I did not know we had 
an audience, but this, you see, is necessary.” 

“Ts it?” asked Miss Barrington, who glanced 


at the plowing. “When 
down?” 

Winston nodded. “Yes,” he said. “T mean. 
to me; and the price of wheat is Only one 
part of the question.” 

Miss Barrington stretched out her hang 
though her niece said nothing at all. “of 
course, but I want you to help us down, 
Maud has an account you have not sent in to 
ask you for.” 

Winston first turned the two men who now 
stood by the idle machine. “You'll have to 
drive those beasts of mine as best you can, 
Tom, and Jake will take your team. Get 
them off again now. This piece of breaking 
has to be put through before we loose again,” 

Then he handed his vistors down, and Maud 
Barrington fancied as he walked with them 
to the house that the fashion in which the 
damaged hat hung down over his eyes would 
have rendered most other men _ludricous, 
He left them a space in his bare sitting-room, 
which suggestd only grim utility, and Miss 
Barrington smiled when her niece glanced at 
her. 

“And this is how Lance, the profligate, 
lives!” said she. 

Maud Barrington shook her head. “No,” 
she said. “Can you believe that this man 
was ever a prodigal?” 

Her aunt was a trifle less astonished than 
she would once have been, but before she 
could answer, Winston, who had made a 
trifling change in his clothing, came in. 

“I can give you some green tea, though | 
am afraid it might be a good deal better than 
it is, and our cookery is not all you have 
been used to,” he said. “You see, we have 
only time to think of one thing until the 
sowing is through.” 

Miss Barrington’s eyes 
then?” 

“Then,” said Winston, with a little laugh, 
“there will be prairie hay to cut, and after 
that the harvest coming on.” 

“In the meanwhile, it was business that 
brought me here, and I have a check with 
me,” said Maud Barrington. “Please let us 
get it over first of all.” 

Winston sat down at a table and scribbled 
on a strip of paper. “That,” he said gravels, 
“is what you owe me for the plowing.” 

There was a little flush in his face as he 
took the check the girl filled in, and both 
felt somewhat grateful for the entrance of 
a man in blue jean with the tea. It was of 
very indifferent quality, and he had sprinkled 
a good deal on the tray, but Winston felt @ 
curious thrill as he watched the girl pour it 
out at the head of the bare table. Her white 
dress gleamed in the light of a dusty window, 
and the shadowy cedar boarding behind her 
forced up each line of the shapely figure. 
Again the maddening temptation took hold 
of him, and he wondered whether he had 
betrayed too much when he felt the elder 
lady’s eyes upon him. There was a tremor 
in his brown fingers as ‘he took the cup held 
out to him, but his voice was steady. 

“You ean scarcely fancy how pleasant this 
is.” he said. “For eight years, in fact ever 
since I left England, no woman has ever done 
any of these graceful little offices for me’ 

Miss Barrington glanced at her niece, and 
both of them knew that, if the lawyer had 
traced Courthorne’s past correctly, this could 
not be true. Still, there was no disbelief in 
the elder lady’s eyes, and the girl’s faith 
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remained unshaken. Winston turned his head away, and both 

“Eight years,” she said, with a little smile, Women wondered when he looked round 
“ig a very long while.” again. His face seemed a trifle drawn, and 

“Yes,” said Winston, “horribly long, and his voice was strained. 
one year at Silverdale is worth them all— “I hope,” he said slowly, “it will in some 
that is, a year like this one, which is going degree make amends for others I have done. 
to be remembered by all who have sown In the meanwhile, there are reasons why 
wheat on the prairie, and that leads up to Y°OUr confidence humiliates me.” 
something. When I have plowed all my own Miss Barrington rose and her niece after 
holding, I shall not be content, and I want her. “Still, I believe it is warranted, and 
to make another bargain. Give me the use ¥°U will remember there are two women who 
of your unbroken land, and I will find horses, ““Y° trusted you, hoping for your success. 
seed, and men, while we will share what it aan Paci I fancy we have kept you too 
vields when the harvest is in.” —— ‘ 

; The girl was astonished. This, she knew, “ “0 stood holding the door open a mo- 

, : ment, with his head bent, and then suddenly 

was splendid audacity, for the man had al- _ sheesh tilt . 

ready staked very heavily on the crop he had rat on gee _— ; ee aay a 

sown, and while the daring of it stirred her an & or be nenest with — this 
: venture,” he said with a curious quietness. 

she sat silent * moment. , Nothing further was said, but when his 

“I could lose nothing, but you will have to oneniitin iano saan Clie, och all & obi 

; oe ae guests awa) ston sat still a while 
bring out " heat « —? and have risked so and then went back very grim in face to his 
much,” she said. ‘Hebedy om yon es me plowing. He had passed other unpleasant 
and three or four others in = Se a moments of that kind since he came to Silver- 
is plowing more than half his holdings.” = = iaie, and long afterwards the memory of 

The suggestion of comradeship a Win them brought a flush to his face. The ex- 
ston’s blood tingling, but it bona with a little cuses he had made seemed worthless when 
laugh he turned over the pile of apes on he strove to view what he had done, and was 
the table, and then took them up in turn. doing, through those women’s eyes, 

“Very little plowing has been done in the It was dusk when he returned to the home- 
tracts of Minnesota previously alluded to. .t.94 worn out in body but more tranquil in 
Farmers find wheat cannot be grown at pres- jing and stopped a moment in the doorway 
ent prices, and there is apparently no pros- +5 look back on the darkening sweep of the 
pect of a rise,” he read. ““The Dakota plowing. He felt with no misgivings that 
wheat-growers are mostly fallowing. They jj, time of triumph would come, and in the 
can’t quite figure how they would get eighty meanwhile the handling of this great farm 
cents for the dollar’s worth of seeding this with all the aids that money could buy him 
year. Milling very quiet in Winnipeg. No was a keen joy to him; but each time he met 
inquiries from Europe coming in, and Mani- Maud Barrington’s eyes he realized the more 
toba dealers, generally, find little demand for surely that the hour of his success must also 
harrows or seeders this year. Reports from see accomplished an act of abnegation, which 
Assiniboia seem to show that the one hope he wondered with a growing fear whether he 
this season will be mixed farming and the coud find the strength for. Then as he went 
neglect of cereals.’” in a man who cooked for his hired assistants 

“There is only one inference,” he said. came to meet him. 
“When the demand comes, there will be “There’s a stranger 
nothing to meet it with.” you.” he said. 

“When it comes,” said Maud Barrington The room was almost dark when Winston 
quietly. “But you who believe it will stand entered it, and stoog still a moment staring 
alone.” at a man who sat quietly watching him. His 

“Almost,” said Winston. “Still, there are appearance was curiously familiar, but Wins- 
a few much cleverer men who feel as I do. ton could not see his face until he moved 
I can’t give you all my reasons, or read you forward another step or two. Tnen he 
the sheaf of papers from the Pacific slope, stopped once more, and the two saying noth- 
London, New York, Australia, but while men ing looked at one another. It was Winston 
lose hope, and little by little the stocks who spoke first, and his voice was very even. 
run down, the world must be fed. Just as “What do you want here?” he asked. 
sure as the harvest follows the sowing, it The other man laughed. “Isn’t that a 
will wake up suddenly to the fact that it curious question when the place is mine? 
is hungry. They are buying cotton and You don’t seem overjoyed to see me come 
scattering their money in other nation’s to life again.” 
bonds in the old country now, for they and Winston sat down. “We need not go into 
the rest of Europe forget their necessities at that. I asked you what you want.” 
times, but is it impossible to picture them “Well,” said Courthorne dryly, “it is not 
finding their granaries empty and clamoring a great deal. Only the means to live in a 
for bread?” manner more befitting a gentleman than I 

It was a crucial test of faith, and the lave been able to do lately.” 
man knew it, as the woman did. He stood “You have not been prospering?” and 
alone, with the opinions of the multitude Winston favored his companion with a slow 
against him, but there was, Maud Barring- scrutiny. 
ton felt, a great if undefinable difference “No,” and Courthorne laughed again. “You 
between his quiet resolution and the see, I could pick up a tolerable good living 
gambler’s recklessness. Once more the bold- as Lance Courthorne, but there is very little 
ness of his venture stirred her, and this time to be made at my business when you com- 
there was a little flash in her eyes as she mence in new fields as an unknown man.” 
bore witness to her perfect confidence. “Well,” said Winston coldly, “I don’t know 

“You shall have the land, every acre of it, that it wouldn’t be better to face my trial 
to do what you like with, and I will ask no than stay here at your mercy. So far as 
questions whether you win or lose,” she said. my inclinations go, I would sooner fight than 

Then Miss Barrington glanced at him in have any further dealings with a man like 
turn. “Lance, I have a thousand dollars I you.” 
want you to turn into wheat for me.” Courthorne shook his head. “I fixed up 

Winston’s fingers trembled, and a darker the thing too well, and you would be con- 
hue erept into his tan. “Madam,” he said, “I vieted. Still, we’ll not go into that, and you 
can take no money from you.” will not find me unreasonable. A life at 

“You must.” said the little, white-haired Silverdale would not suit me, and you know 
lady. “For your mother’s sake, Lance. It is by this time that it would be difficult to 
a brave thing you are doing, and you are sell the place, while I don’t know where I 
the son of one who was my dearest friend.” could find a tenant who would farm it better 
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than you. That being so, it wouldn’t be good 

policy to bleed you too severely. Still, I 

want a thousand dollars in the meanwhile. 

It’s mine, you see.” 

Winston sat still a minute. He was sensi- 
bie of a fierce distrust and hatred of the 
man before him, but he felt he must at least 
see the consummation of his sowing. 

“Then you shall have it on condition that 
you go away, and stay away, until harvest 
is over. After that, I will send for you and 
shall have more to tell you. If in the mean- 
time you come back here, or hint that I am 
Winston, I will surrender to the police, or 
deciue our differences in another fashion.” 

Courthorne nodded. “That .is direct,” he 
said. “One knows where he is when he deals 
with a man who talks as you do. Now, are 
you not curious as to the way I cheated both 
the river and the police?” 

“No,” said Winston grimly, “not in the 
least. We will talk business together when 
it is necessary, but I can only decline to 
discuss anything else with you.” 

Courthorne laughed. “There’s nothing to 
be gained by pretending to misunderstand 
you, but it wouldn’t pay me to be resentful 
when I’m graciously willing to let you work 
for me. Still, I have been inclined to wonder 
how you were ‘getting on with my estimable 
relatives and connections. One of them has, 
I hear, unbent a trifle towards you, but I 
would like to warn you not to presume on 
any small courtesy shown you by the 
younger Miss Barrington.” 

Winston stood up and set his back to the 
door. “You heard my terms, but if you men- 
tion that lady again in connection with me, 
it would suit me equally well to make good 
all I owe you very differently.” 

Courthorne did not appear in any way dis- 
concerted, but, before he could answer, a man 
outside opened the door, 

“Here’s Sergeant Stimson and one of his 
troopers wanting you,” he said. 

Winston looked at Courthorne, but the 
latter smiled. “The visit has nothing to do 
with me. It is probably accidental, but I 
fancy Stimson knows me, and it wouldn’t be 
advisable for him to see us both together. 
Now, I wonder whether you could make it 
fifteen hundred dollars.” 

“No,” said Winston. 
you.” 

Courthorne shook his head. “I don’t know 
that it would. You don’t do it badly, Wins- 
ton.” 

He went out by another door, almost as 
the grizzled sergeant came in and stood still, 
looking at the master of the homestead. 

“I haven’t seen you since I came here, 
Mr. Courthorne, and now you remind me of 
another man I once had dealings with,” he 
said. 

Winston laughed a little. “I scarcely fancy 
that is very civil, Sergeant.” 

“Well,” said the prairie-rider, “there is a 
difference, when I look at you more closely. 
Let me see, I met you once or twice back 
there in Alberta?” 

He appeared to be reflecting, but Winston 
was on his guard. “More frequently, I 
fancy, but you had nothing definite against 
me, and the times have changed. I would 
like to point that out to you civilly. Your 
chiefs are also on good terms with us at 
Silverdale, you see.” 

The sergeant laughed. “Well, sir, I meant 
no offense, and called round to requisition a 
horse. One of the Whitesod boys has been 
deciding a quarrel with a neighbor with an 
ax, and while I fancy they want me at once, 
my beast got his foot in a badger-hole.” 

“Tell Tom in the stables to let you have 
your choice,” said Winston. 


“Stay if it pleases 


The sergeant went out, and when the beat 
of hoofs sank into the silence of the prairie, 


(Continued on page 17.) 
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Sunday School Lesson 
By Herbert L. Willett 


Cities of Galatia* 


Phe church had been planted at Antioch 
by the preaching of Paul and Barnabas, When 
the two missionaries were beset by hostil 


crowds they left the city with that chara 


teristic gesture of an oriental, shaking olf 
the dust as a token of reproach and witness 
against them. They then made their way to 


lconium, the modern Koniah, a distance of 
eighty miles southwestward. This was an 
important place and probably a Roman col 
ony with imperial privileges. Here they 
sought the synagogue first of all in order 
that they might reach the Jewish popula 
tion, and made this the base of their evangel- 
ism in that city. It was not the only place, 
however, in which they preached, as is evi- 
dent from the fact that not only Jews but 
Greeks also believed, and these latter would 
hardly be reached in the synagogue rhey 
remained in this city for a considerable time 
and the progress of the faith was rapid. 
Converts were won to the gospel by the work 
of the missionaries and miracles were wrought 
by them in demonstration of their author 
ity as witnesses for Christ. 
Flight from Iconium. 

But the prejudice of the people Was moved 
by the argument of those Jews who were not 
minded to accept the teaching of the apos 
ties. A division occurred and gradually vio 
lence was resorted to. It was the same story 
which was so frequently repeated in the apos 
tolic days. A mob is easily assembled and 
roused to outrage and violence in an eastern 
city, The missionaries could only betake them- 
selves to flight in order to preserve their 
lives, and they left Iconium after the oc 
complishment of the work for which they had 
come, the establishment of a yroup of be 
lievers in Jesus, 

rheir next field of operation was to the 
south of Ieconium. Whether they went di 
rectly to the cities of Lystra and Derbe or 
worked in the region of which these cities 
were the chief is not quite clear from the 
account. But at least the two towns were 
scenes of apostolic etilort, tor there they 
preached the gospel In one of them there 
happened an event which was deemed by 
Luke worthy of record in the narrative of 

The Visit of the Gods. 


ra ther was a temple 


Paul's apostolic ministry 


In the city of Lyst 


of Jupiter, the Roman father-god. At this 
temple people ere vccustomed to assemble 
with offerings on stated oceasions in honor of 
the gods, of which Jupiter was the chief, 


If was an ancient tradition in that region 
that on one occasion two of their deities 
had visited the people in the guise of men and 
had been neglected or mistreated by all save 
one old man and his wife, Philemon and 
Baucis. These two old people had entertained 
the strangers and had received, as a reward, 
the gift of immortality, while all the rest 


of the people had been turned into wolves. 


International Sunday-school lesson for May 
Paul’s First Missionary Journey— 
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Memory verses, 21, 


Text, Psalm 96:5 


it was thus that 
name of the district, Lycaonia (wolf coun- 
try). Perhaps some remembrance of this 


egend accounted for the 


story was in the mind of the people when 
Paul and Barnabas came to their city and 
performed the work of healing. 

The Lame Man Healed. 

At the gate of Ly stra there sat a cripple, 
who perhaps chose that advantageous place 
to beg. In that same gate Paul stopped to 
speak to the people who assembled there 
for purposes of trade and counsel. Paul's 
attention was attracted by the lame man who 
seemed unusually interested in what he said 
and perhaps showed signs of conviction under 
the preaching of the apostle. To him Paul 
spoke with command, “Stand up on your 
feet.” The cripple obeyed the command and 
instantly leaped up, demonstrating the power 
of God which the apostle had employed. Such 
an event was enough to rouse the multitude 
to the highest pitch of enthusiasm. They 
were sure now that the gods had come to 


them again. 


The Speech of Lycaonia. 

In the speech of their native province 
they shouted that Jupiter and Mercury had 
visited them. Barnabas, who was perhaps 
the taller and more impressive of the two 
missionaries, they thought to be Jupiter, and 
Paul, the readier and more eager speaker, 
they thought was Mercury, the interpreter 
and messenger of the gods. Apparently their 
language was not understood by Paul and 
Barnabas who would have been quick to see 
the meaning and purpose of their shouting. 
Using the Greek speech, which was every- 
where a common dialect of the age since 
the wars of Alexander, the apostles did not 
learn the drift of the popular clamor until 
a procession was formed and sacrificial beasts, 
actually draped with garlands for the altar, 
were driven up to the temple and the work of 
sacrifice in honor of the supposed gods was 
begun. 

The Sacrifice Refused. 

When they really understood what the peo- 
ple were saying in their native dialect and 
comprehended the proposed sacrilege, the 
apostles were aroused to the keenest appre- 
hension and with every manifestation of 
horror and grief cast themselves among the 
people with rent garments, and begged them 
to desist from these heathenish acts. It 
was perhaps their best opportunity to im- 
press the crowd with the difference between 
Christianity and heathenism. Instead of 
many gods there was One; instead of these 
vain offerings to images, God wished acts of 
goodness: and kindness to all men. He had 
never left himself without witness, because 
all his acts of providence were marked by 
love. He had net always corrected men in 
days gone by, although he had given fre- 
quent opportunity for them to know his 
will. But he could not endure such base 
imitations of true worship as the killing of 
innocent animals and the mockeries of 
heathen worship. By such arguments, though 
with difficulty they restrained the people 
from their first intent. 


The Assault on Paul. 


It is easy to believe that the multitude of 
Ly strians who had thus been disappointed in 
their worship of the gods were in no favor- 
able mood when Paul and Barnabas finally 
convinced them that they were but ordinary 
men, Something of resentment perhaps lin 
gered in their hearts. At any rate, it was 
not difficult for Jewish emissaries from Anti 
och and [eonium, the towns where the apos- 
t 
titude that the men were dangerous and 
should be silenced. That the Jews were the 
leaders in the plan is clear both from the 


les had just preached, to persuade the mu! 


reference to those who were foremost and 
also because of their method of treating 
Paul. Stoning was a strictly Jewish cus. 
tom. Gathering the rocks and rubbish from 
the street they hurled them at the apostle 
until he fell down apparently dead. His 
body, supposedly lifeless, was then dragged 
out of the city. Perhaps in such treatment 
Paul was bearing witness in his own body 
to the sufferings of Christ and to those 
deeds of outrage in which he himself had 
been the leader against the disciples of Jesus 
in Jerusalem. 


Paul’s Recovery and Departure. 

Already there was a little cirele of dis- 
ciples in the city. Some time had appar- 
ently passed since the apostles had come to 
that place and believers had been won. These 
now gathered about the body of Paul whom 
they mourned as dead. But to their aston- 
ishment he recovered consciousness and 
arose and presently went back with them 
into the city. He did not long remain, how- 
ever, but on the following day, feeling it 
best to go elsewhere and leave the disciples 
to work out for a time their program of 
Christian service, he took Barnabas and went 
on his way. He must have suifered for days 
from the bruises of that awful ordeal and 


no doubt bore the marks for life. 
The Work in Derbe- 


The next scene of their operations was in 
Derbe, which was probably some sixteen miles 
southeast from Lystra. These sites are not 
identified with positive certainty, but the 
work of Professor Ramsey in Asia’ Minor 
has done much to clear up the dark places 
in Luke’s narrative. In the entire region 
of these two cities they preached, probably 
visiting the villages and small towns as 
well as the larger cities. In Derbe there 


east 


seems to have been no disturbance; at 
none is mentioned, Perhaps the Jews thought 
Paul was dead, and Barnabas, the more 
quiet of the two, need not be further troubled. 
At least no attempt was made upon his 
life. 

The Churches Revisited. 

When the two missionaries had finished 
their work in this region, they thought 1 
time to return to the church in Antioch of 
Syria and make report of their work. But 
with extraordinary bravery they retraced 
their steps through the very cities in which 
they had been so mistreated. They did not 
wish to leave the new churches without tfur- 
ther exhortation. Probably they confined 
their efforts to quiet meetings with the 
brethren, in which the practices and customs 
of the new faith were explained still fur- 
ther. Nor did they forget to assure the 
disciples that they need not be surprised if 
they were called upon to suffer for the name 
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of Jesus; through just such trials must the 
kingdom of God be entered and through such 
must it come to its strength and power in 


each of the churches. Elders or shepherds 
were chosen, perhaps by the churches, upon 
the advice of the apostles, and perhaps by 
the apostles themselves. The elders were 
the aged and revered men of the groups, who 
were made spiritual leaders after the analogy 
of the synagogue. Christianity easily adopted 
the social and religious customs already in 
vogue in the countries to which it went, 
and the synagogue was the easiest pattern 
to follow in Jewish communities. With 
prayer and fasting these men were solemnly 
set apart to their task as teachers and over- 
seers of the church. 
The Return to Syria. 

From Antioch they made their way south- 
ward over the route by which they had come 
up from the seacoast a few months before. 
Now they stopped at Perga, which had been 
in their original plan on their arrival from 
Cyprus. Then they went down to Attalia, 
the seaport of Perga, and from that port 
they sailed directly to Antioch without re- 
tracing their journey through Cyprus. They 
went back to Antioch probably to report the 
success of their labors thus far, and perhaps 


also because they thought they might be 
needed again in the work of that city. We 


are not to undersand that they had been 
given a route or a program by the Antioch 
church. They had rather gone as seemed to 
them wise, journeying from place to place 
as circumstances indicated a favorable issue 
for their work. These circumstances they 
interpreted as indications of the divine Spirit. 
All of their work they felt thus to be di- 
rected by the Holy Spirit. They had no per- 
sonal ends to gratify, but only the work of 
Christ to accomplish. 
The Apostles. 

This then completes the first forma! mis- 
sionary journey chronicled in the New Tes- 
undertaken among the Gentiles. 
It will be seen that in this narrative Paul 
and Barnabas are both called “apostles” in 
that free sense which includes not only the 
Twelve but those who by any special call- 
ing or service became notable as ambassadors 
of Jesus. There was no doubt a sense in 
which the Twelve were held by the early 
church as preéminently the apostles, but Paul 
was also reckoned as entitled to the name, 
and both he and Luke use it in the still 
wider sense which would embrace Barnabas, 
Timothy, and others of his associates. 


tament as 





Winston of the Prairie 
(Continued from page 15.) 
Winston called Courthorne in. “I have of- 
fered you no refreshment, but the best in 
the house is at your service,” he said. 

Courthorne looked at him curiously, and for 
the first time Winston noticed that the life he 
had led was telling upon his companion. 

“As your guest ?” he asked. 

“Yes,” said Winston. “I am tenant here, 
and that I may owe you nothing, purpose 
paying you a second thousand dollars when 
the crop is in, as well as bank-rate interest 
on the value of the stock and machines 
and the money I have used, as shown in 
the documents handed me by Colonel Bar- 


rington. With wheat at its present price 
nobody would give you more for the land. 
In return, I demand the _ unconditional 
use of the farm until. within three 


months from the harvest. I have the elevator 
warrants for whatever wheat I raise, which 
will belong to me. If you do not agree, or 
remain here after sunrise tomorrow, I shall 
ride over to the outpost and make a declara- 
tion.” 

“Well,” said Courthorne slowly, “you can 
consider it a deal.” 

(To be Continued. 
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MEETING 


By Silas Jones 


GOD’S INHERITANCE IN US. 
Topic, May 12. Eph. 1:15; 2:10. 
What manner of people are these Chris- 
tians? How well do they represent to the 
world their Father in heaven? It easy 
enough to point out errors in their thinking 
and flaws in their character. Your radical 
in the church and outside of it denounces 
Christian people as traitors to the cause of 
human rights, but it is not necessary to take 
the radical at own estimate of himself. 
He usually has a pet scheme that has to be 


18 


his 


greatly modified before it will work or he 
is @ visionary whom we do well to ignore. 
Some who say they have the welfare of 


the church at heart are very much disturbed 
when they meet with professing Christians 
whose knowledge and zeal and courage are 
not equal to the knowledge, zeal and cour- 
age of the ablest and best men in the church. 
We forget that the church a and 
that it has and ought to have in its mem- 


is school 
bership every grade of intellectual and moral 
culture. This fact does not exempt it from 
criticism but if we keep in mind the char- 
acter of the institution our criticism will be 
something more than fault-finding. 


A Progressive People. 
God’s people believe in him. They are 
therefore progressive. They are never sat- 
isfied with the good; they demand the best. 
Stoicism was better than Epicureanism but 
Paul determined to give the world something 


that was superior to Stoicism. It may be 
that Mohammedanism is to be chosen in 
preference to the superstitions of pagan 


Africa, but the missionary will not leave the 
field to Mohammedanism. He will continue 
his labors until the African is a Christian. 
When the church ceases its missionary ac- 
tivity it loses what is distinctively Christian 
in its belief and practice. It must grow or 
die. Admiration for the philosophy of India 
and the ethics of China will not keep alive a 
church that has no zeal for conquest. The 
barbarism that still lingers among peoples 
in some measure christianized is an 
object of attack. Progress has for its goal 
the religion of love that casts out fear. The 


also 


wisdom of this world may pronounce the 
vision of the Christian foolishness, as it did 
in the days of Paul, but faith cannot live 
down to the level of the worldly wise. Its 
great achievements have always seemed im- 
possible to the prudent and they always will, 
for faith is creative and prudence is not. 
An Enlightened People. 

“Having the eyes of your heart enlight- 
ened, that ye may know what is the hope 
of his calling, what the riches of the glory 
of his inheritance in the saints, and what the 
exceeding greatness of his power to us-ward 


who believe.” The glorious hope of the 
Christian calls for the exercise of all the 
powers of the mind. Opposition to educa- 


tion is opposition to Christianity. The mis- 
suided zeal of churchmen who undertook to 
keep scientific investigation under ecclesias- 


tical authority was an encouragement to 
unbelief, not to faith. Much of the opposi- 


tion encountered by the chureh in Europe 
und America had its origin in resistance to 
attempts of the church to suppress free in- 
quiry. On the other hand, an enlightened 
church will not allow materialistic 
to speak the last word concerning religion 
vnd morals. Dogmatism is not the peculiar 
prerogative of churchmen. It character- 
istic of man man. The ipse dixit of 
economists and sociologists ought to have no 
more terror than that of the theologian. But 
it is not enough that the disciple of our Lord 
respond to the accusation of the enemies of 
church with a counter accusation. He 
must inquire into the fullness and richness 
of the Christian hope. They speak well for 
the Father in heaven who know what his 
children may become and have obtained a 
yoodly part of their inheritance. Have we 
not all seen weak churches suddenly become 
strong when a preacher of rich experience 
took the place of one who by his inferior 
mental and spiritual equipment made the 
gospel weak and foolish? If one man reveals 
the truth of the gospel so mightily, a com- 
pany of people enlightened in the things of 
the spirit will give testimony that few can 
set aside. 
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CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR LESSON 
By Richard W. Gentry 


PILGRIM’S PROGRESS SERIES: IV. THE 
HOUSE OF THE INTERPRETER. 


Topic, May 9. Eccl. 12:9-14; Jas. 1:19-25. 
The “House of the Interpreter” makes 
pretty difficult reading, doesn’t it? We en- 


joy our “Bunyan” very much, but sometimes 


we get almost a surfeit of allegory from 
him. Christian has many adventures in the 
house of the Interpreter before he comes 


even to the “pleasant palace” where further 
things are seen. And in nearly every thing 
that the Interpreter shows him he finds a 
symbol a Christian truth. Hence we 
shall have to confine ourselves to the ex- 
periences of Christian in the first room. The 
conversation there about man 
“whose eyes were lifted up to heaven, who 
had the best of books in his hands, and was 
‘pleading with men.’” Can 
these three phrases and can they mean any- 
thing to us? Do they contain something so 
vital that we, you and I, can find in them 
guides into the Kingdom? 


of 
centers 


a 


we modernize 


Eyes Up. 
The order that rings out from the captain 
“Eyes to the front!” 


to his cohort is, So 





the order that should ring out from the 
Christian guide to his cohorts is, “Eyes up! 
Get a vision! See something besides that 
which is immediately before thy face!” And 
the one who would enter the Kingdom must 
obey this command. Find something besides 
this imperfect, backsliding, sinful world. 
Find in it the seed of the Kingdom of God. 
Look over toward the hill-tops and see the 
red. Discover that we are in the morning of 
a better day. Has not your history shown 
you a man’s immense Are not 
your schoo] studies causing you to see what 
The world 


progress ? 


is going to come in the future? 


moves—up. Eyes up and say, “Father, I 
thank Thee that Thou art guiding the 


world.” 


The Best of Books. 

The Bible still remains the best of books. 
You wouldn’t be so prone to run off at dish- 
washing time if you read the Bible more. 
You wouldn’t stay out till midnight talking 
moonshine to some young girl with the folks 
wondering where you were, if you read the 
Bible more. You wouldn’t class “Dad” as a 
back-number because he pronounced “Psalms” 
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with a short “a” if you read those same 
Psalins with their deep humility. Say, Latin 
and running scales” and “geometry” and 
frat pins aren’t all of it. I think you better 


vet busy and read the Bible some, don’t 


vou 
Pleading With Men. 
Isn’t that beautiful What wonderful 
emotions well up in our souls when we hear 


—_ 
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splendid music. The noblest strings in our 
natures ought to vibrate when we read these 
words. Serving men; saving men; guide- 
posts to the Kingdom; you don’t have to be 
a preacher or a missionary to serve and save 
men. No one who does not lay his life before 
the altar of God and say, “Here am I, Oh 
Lord, send me,” is fit to enter into the king- 
dom of God. 


TEACHER TRAINING COURSE 


By H. D. C. 


THE KINDERGARTEN CHILD. 

l. THE LITTLE SENSATIONALIST. The 
kindergarten age of the Sunday-school ex 
tends from three to six years hese are 
the years of SENSE PERCEP' ION. Through 
the “eye, ear and nose gates” the little one 
is busy storing up sensations for future 
Things and their qualities are 
Thought, as meant by the 


reference. 
its chief interest 
adult, has not yet appeared: such as there 
is, in scenic and pantomimi The child 
thinks by pictures and types, not relations. 
Chis determines one important element of 
kindergarten work, namely, that it should 
be wholly concrete Truth should be pic 
tured, acted, and made tangible. Abstrac 
tion should be rigidly excluded. The object- 
lesson should be regularly, though judiciously, 
used. The lesson material and hymns should 
be such as to call up vivid images. 

Il. THE YOUNG NATURALIST. One 
chief characteristic of young childhood is 
CURIOSITY. The child is a born explorer, 
and no Columbus ever ventured on more 
daring voyages of discovery. Prof. James 
distinguishes between the abstract curiosity 
of later years and the sensational curiosity 
of childhood. The child is bent on discover 
ing new sensations and forming new and 
more interesting groups out of the old. On 
this account he has been called “the little 
scientist,” though it must be borne in mind 
that 
that interest him. Where he can he travels 
alone, where the way is doubtful, he asks it. 
THE BATTERY OF QUESTIONS, so nerve- 
racking to over-worked mothers and teachers, 


t is particular images, not general laws, 


is not to be suppressed. “Why does the 
wind blow Where does the sea swim to? 
Can fishes breathe with their mouths under 
water?”—so nature leads the child into an 
understanding of the world it lives in. Tear- 
ing sawdust out of the doll, or sampling the 
taste of cinders is not original sin. There 
seems a vast difference between the little 
boy who asks, “How is it when we put our 
hand into the water we don’t make a hole in 
it?” and the scientist puzzling over some 
problem in hydrostatics. Yet both are ex 
amples of the same instinet of discovery 
The teacher, therefore, should not discourage 
the children from asking questions, because 
these are nature’s cues to tell where interest 
lies. Answer them when vou can; when you 


can't. frankly say so 

If. NATURE’S KINDERGARTEN. Play 
is the child’s work-shop. It is nature’s kin 
dergarien where knowledge is gained by ex 
periment and skill by practice. Look at the 


infant playing with the ball. How serious 
and tireless it is It is doing more than 
having a good time: it is discovering some- 
thing about balls. All normal children are 


inveterate players. They will sit for hours 
with a favorite toy. The crude secribblings or 
combinations of building blocks are full of 
meaning to the little architect or artist. 
Here is nature’s great hint about child train 


ing. They should be allowed to play them- 

selves into knowledge. Their little hands and 

feet should be kept busy acting out truth. 
IV FAIRYLAND The child is a great 


Maclachlan 


magician. It lives in two ditferent worlds 

not alternately, like the poet, but in both 
It invents things, persons, places, 
situations. It plays with imaginary play- 
mates and speaks of them as though they 
were pari of its real life. The fact is that 
the DISTINCTION BETWEEN FACT and 
FANCY has not yet been drawn. When the 
little child comes to its mother with some 
impossible tale of the things it has seen or 
heard, it is not “fibbing”; it is simply unable 
to distinguish between the play of fancy 
and the concrete realities of life. These 
fairy tales are merely the first workings of 


at once. 


that faculty which makes all science, poetry 
and art—namely, constructive imaginations. 
They should not therefore be unduly re- 
pressed. If thwarted now, they will break 
out in illegitimate ways later on, to the 
horror of parents and teachers, who wonder 
how after all their precepts and punishments, 
they have managed to rear a “story teller.” 
Let the child’s fancy work. The myth-mak- 
ing faculty is natural to religion. 

V. OTHER MENTAL ASSETS. (1) THE 
MEMORY of the kindergarten child is not as 
strong as it will be a few years later. It is 
largely associational and haphazard, depend- 
ing on habit rather than reason. Hence, 
oft repetition is the great rule of kinder- 
garten teaching. Too many new things 
should not be attempted and stories should 
be told over again in the same language. 

(2) INTEREST AND ATTENTION are 
keen but capricious. The child attends to 
half a dozen things in a few minutes. Rest- 
lessness, due to the shifting of attention, is 
quite characteristic. The exercises and les- 
sons, therefore, should be above all tuings 
varied 

(3) The faculty of IMITATION is strong- 
ly developed. It is by imitation that the 
young child acquires most of the social hab 
its that later on will have become second 
nature. Moral and religious truths are best 
taught in this way. Parents and teachers 
should be models for their children. 
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(4) The range of experience and VOCAB- 
ULARY of the kindergarten child is very 
small. Twenty-five hundred words is the 
limit of the latter at six years of age. The 
teacher should exercise the greatest care to 
avoid ideas and words belonging to a later 
stage of development. Bible stories should 
be told in bible words. Adult ideas in re- 
ligion are quite beyond the child’s range of 
experience. 

(5) The child is very SUGGESTIBLE. In 
this stage sugges ion is a sort of substitute 
for will power. Advantage will be taken of 
this by the wise teacher in order to suggest 
in every legitimate way “the things that are 
lovely and of good report.” 

(6) The RHYTHMICAL FACULTY is 
strongly developed, as the wide-spread use 
of nursery rhymes would indicate. Singing 
begins as early as the third year. 
dergarten exercises should utilize this inter- 


rhe kin- 


est by providing frequent songs. marches, 
and rhythmical movements of hands and 
arms. 

(7) The child is PARADOXICAL. He is 
apt to be a rebel against law and restraint, 
but will on no occasion enforce rules and 
show himself quite a stickler for propriety. 
Among his egotistic tendencies there are 
gleams of unselfishness. If he is prone to tell 
stories, he has yet a rudimentary conscience 
against untruth. The business of the teacher 
will be to take advantage of all the latter 
“promises of humanity.” 

LITERATURE: Mark’s, “The Teaching 
and the Child”; Drawbridge’s, “The Train- 
ing of The Twig”; Harrison’s, “A Study in 
Child Nature”; Richmond’s, “The Mind of 
The Child.” 

QUESTIONS: (1) What is meant by call- 
ing the kindergarten child a “little sensa- 
tionalist”? (2) What hint does this give for 
teaching? (3) What relation does the curi- 
osity of the child bear to teaching? (4) 
What attitude should the teacher adopt 
towards the “battery of questions”? and 
why? (5) Of what use is the “play instinct” 
in the education of the young child? (6) 
What part does imagination play in the life 
of the child? Give examples. (7) Are the 
“inventions” of the child to be classed as 
falsehoods? (8) Name some of the other 
mental assets of the kindergarten child. 
(9) Characterize its memory. (10) Charac- 


terize its interest and attention. (11) Of 
what use is the child’s faculty of imitation 
in education? (12) How extensive is the 


vocabulary of the child at six years? (13) 
How can you take advantage of the sug- 
gestibility of the child? (14) To what use 
should its rhythmical faculty be put? (15) 
What is meant by saying that the child is 
paradoxical ? 


OUR CHURCH MEN 
By John R. Ewers 


A Visit to Uhrichsville, Ohio 


On Monday evening, April the twenty- 
sixth I addressed the Men’s Club of the First 
Christian Church, in Uhrichsville, Ohio. This 
thriving little city of 10,000, is situated on 
the Panhandle Railroad midway between 
Pittsburg and Columbus. The church is rep- 
resentative of many of our best wide-awake 
churches throughout the union. In thirty- 
three years it has grown from sixteen to 
seven hundred members. Most of this growth 
has been due to the toil of the last two 
pastors, Pliny Allison, now of Dunham Ave., 
Cleveland, who did grand, substantial work 
for several years, and the present efficient 
minister, Charles Darsie, who is now in his 
fifth year, and who has brought out all the 


latent factors in the congregation. On al 


most any evening and for any worthy occa 
sion five or six hundred people can be gotten 
out. At the meeting held last winter with 
out any sensation, the audiences averaged 
six hundred. Therefore I had the satisfac- 
tion of speaking to a great crowd for the men 
were allowed to bring the ladies on this 
night. One of the very best Men’s Clubs in 
our entire Brotherhood is here. The nominal 
membership is seventy, the real membership 
is about two hundred and seventy. At sev- 
eral of the meetings this winter between 
two and three hundred men have been pres- 
ent and when the “wet” and “dry” battle 
was on, as many as six hundred men at- 
tended. 


The whole church is highly organized. The 
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undavy-school has an attendance of more 


than four hundred, with eleven organized 


adult classes. A new Sunday-school addi- 
tion has recently been built with separate 
class rooms. There are some great men’s 
classes. Men do the organizing. While the 


women’s groups flourish, it is distinctly a 
Men’s church. Working men from the Penn- 
sylvania shops, merchants from the stores, 


professional men from the schools and offices 


toil happily and intensely side by side in 
delightful fellowship. The men run the 
turen 

An old colored preacher speaking of the 
women said, “Brevren, de wimmin’ am de 
back-bone of de church and am rapidly 
omin’ to de front.” This is not true in 
Uhrichsville. The men are the back-bone of 


church and they stay where they be 
long. From the preacher to the last man they 
are a husky, healthy, happy lot. Darsie reads 
his flock 
mile 


that 


sity books everv vears, calls on all 
least, takes 


hills, makes his own garden, 


once a long eight 


year. at 
walks over the 
preaches two original sermons every Sunday, 
pushes missions and Sun- 


publishes a paper, 
much re- 


jlay-school work. is a leading and 


spected citizen, and governs well his house- 
old. He is a Roosevelt Republican with five 
His wife is a college 


delightful children. 


Disciples of the 


By Orvis F. Jordan 


The Disciples of many cities are wealthier 
ian in Chicago. They are more numerous 
in at least two cities of the United States— 
Des Moines and Lexington. Chicago, how- 
ever, has more separate congregations than 


in any other city. Should all of these thrive 
and make normal growth, it is only a matter 
of a years until the greatest group of 
Disciples in the United States will be in 
The only reason we weak in 

that we with 
the other religious bodies of the community 
undertake sometimes more than 
with the 


few 
Chicago. seem 
Chicago is compare ourselves 
and that we 
able to 
meager support given city missions. 


we are carry through 
One of the evidences of the unparalleled 
unity and strength of the Disciples of Christ 


is their quarterly rallies. No other great 
city has been able to have this common 
meeting with any measure of success. At 


the rally held on April 25, Secretary Wright 


of the American Christian Missionary So- 
ciety made mention of a similar effort that 
was made in Cincinnati recently. After 
speaking facetiously of the efforts of Cin- 


cinnati to keep the brotherhoou orthodox, he 
referred to an attempt at a city rally there 


recently which resulted in an attendance of 


forty-six brethren. He complimented Chi- 
eago upon a unity and an esprit de corps 
which he regarded as nothing short of mar- 


velous. 
Rally of Four Hundred Disciples. 
The rally held on April 25, convened in 
the First Methodist Church in the loop dis- 


trict. This is necessary for the Disciples 
ave no building within four miles of this 
district. A union meeting in any of our 


churches becomes by the necessities of trans- 
portation a meeting of the South Side, the 
West Side or the North Side. Disciples 
came from all parts of the great metropolis. 
Two brethren came from the new suburb of 
Gary, over thirty miles. Nearly four hundred 


brethren came from all over Cook County, 
none of them belonging to churches nearer 
than four miles. 


The largest delegation came 


THE 
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woman and a more happy and well regulated 
would travel far to behold. 
Che special object of my visit was the dedi- 
ation of the new reading room which the 
len’s Club has provided. A town having 
railroad shops presents opportunities 
for institutional work which the men of this 
A large dwelling 
church has 


home-life one 


irge 


congregation have grasped. 


list just south of the been 


purchased and remodelled for reading rooms, 


lub rooms, dining room and study rooms 
for special Bible classes [wo large front 
rooms are connected by an arch, well fur- 
nished and provided with tables and easy 
hairs. A book case full of attractive titles 
and racks filled with the current magazines 
and papers, makes the place very homelike 
and agreeable, especially when the two old- 
fashioned fireplaces glow with warm coals. 


Many a young man dwelling in a bleak board 
ng house will now spend his evenings here. 
Fortunately he cannot spend them in a so 
con for there are none in the county. That 
none is due in large measure to 
this same progressive Men’s Club. The in- 
tial meeting of the campaign, called by our 
First Christian Church. 
Darsie is a great singer. He got together five 
hundred men and how he did make them 
All over the county they went sing- 


there are 
men was held in the 


sing! 


Chicago 


National and City Secretaries 


from the Jackson Boulevard Church. Per- 
aps they remembered that Parker Stock- 
dale had been present at the last rally and 


on the following day had been taken to the 
hospital. Without a 
delegation, and that church had no pastor and 


Only one church was 
was far removed from the center of things. 

The music for the rally was furnished by 
the West End Church. This church is still 
receiving aid from the society and is mak- 
ing commendable growth under the ministry 
of C. M. Kreidler. This amateur choir has 
been singing together only four months but 
rendered some of the best music with great 
credit to themselves and with real religious 
tiect 


Home Missionary Secretary Present. 


in the rally. 


Che chief address of the rally was made by 
Secretary W. J. Wright of Cincinnati. He 
referred to the work of the past administra- 
tion in planning the conservation of the na- 
resources. The work of saving waste 
was the task which the nation has 
for itself. This, we were told, was very 
much the work of the was 
much waste going in the religious field. Men 
were being wasted in vice and misery. Shel- 
ley’s statement that hell was a city very 
much like London could be changed to read, 
Hell is a city very much like Chicago, de- 
clared the speaker. It is simply the 
weak and unfit that fall in city temptations 
but the resourceful and kind-hearted are often 
Christ’s program and 


tional 
material 
set 


church. There 


not 


victims as well. was 
is “to seek and to save the lost.” 

The speaker also said that this program of 
conserving religious forees had given point 
and urgency to the now popular doctrine of 
Christian union. The work of the Disciples 
the past hundred years has undoubtedly had 
something to do with the rising tide of senti- 
ment in favor of a reunited church. This 
spirit of co-operation is of the highest value 
in the work of redeeming the city. 

Urgency of City Evangelization. 

The great message of the hour was the 
urgency of the task of redeeming the city. 
It was shown that the cities were growing far 
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ing, “Glory, Glory Hallelujah, the Last Sa- 
loon Must Go.” They made hundreds of 
votes. Uhrichsville itself went dry by eleven 


hundred majority. I say this is a representa- 


tive church. Some way or other the Dis- 
iples have a nack of doing the thing that 
needs to be done. Our fellows deliver the 
0d s We arrive. 


this Men’s Club at length for it 
is a vigorous, successful aggregation. Their 
Thus they meet one time 
for a good fellowship affair. Then they eat, 
drink and are merry. Again they tackle 
some problem in civie righteousness and win 
At another time they lis- 


| write oft 


work is diversified. 


a notable victory. 


ten to a lecture that stimulates their think- 
ing. Yet again they buy a house, not hes- 
itating to go in debt for it, in order to es- 
tablish institutional features. Every club is 
peculiar. This is the way this one works. 
Most of these men are deeply interested in 
the Sunday-school. You might almost say 
that the common center of their work is 
there. On Sunday they meet in great men’s 


classes and thus a certain continuity is af- 
forded to their efforts. All the time the church 
in their minds, 


and her welfare is uppermost 


It was a great pleasure for me to meet 
these men—and the women who _ inspire 
them. 


City Meet in Quarterly Convocation to Hear 


out of proportion to 
population in 


increase of 
The Disciples 
ure still a rural people and have contributed 
but little to the work of redeeming the city. 
Only about seven per cent of their strength 
is in the cities than one-fifth 
what it should be to have proportionate rep- 
resentation in the great cities. 

The referred with feeling to his 
humilation as a Disciple when he was called 
upon by Chas. Stelzle of the Presbyterian 
Home board to tabulate our work among the 
foreigners, The that 
work 


worth 


the natural 


the country. 


which is less 


secretary 


fact is the Disciples 
among the for- 
the name. They 
have been busy saving the native Americans, 
and that the tide of 
immigration rapidly changing America 
so that it is now almost proper to speak of 
America as a Catholic rather than a 
tant country 


have no missionary 


‘igners of America 


have forgotten creat 


Was 


Protes- 


Secretary Wright expressed the deepest 
interest in the redemption of Chicago. He 
promised that his intluence as secretary would 


ever be on the side of helping this great 
metropolis into a larger measure of religious 
life. He made a number of 
the conducting of the missionary operations 
of the city and desired that the work should 


be done on an ever larger scale. 


suggestions for 


Money for Buildings as Well as for 
Preachers. 


The writer as secretary of the Chicago So- 


ciety spoke briefly on the Chicago problem, 


mentioning the many open doors of oppor- 
tunity about the city. He insisted that the 


Disciples were not up-to-date in their~ meth- 


ods in that they put all of their money in 
men while the other religious bodies put 


money in buildings and equipment, the Pres- 
byterians putting three times as much money 
into buildings as into men. He showed that 
the other bodies made suburban 
churches self-supporting much more rapidly 
and that therefore a method that seemed ex- 
pensive was really cheap in the end. He 
joined Secretary Wright in expressing hu- 
miliation at the poor reports made the in- 
terdenominational organizations of work 


religious 
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among the foreigners. His proposed remedy 


for our weakness in the city was to abandon 


the methods of work that are successful in 
“ churches as unadapted to city life 
and to develop a new kind of church activity 
adapted to the city 

At the close of the rally, the churches re 
delegations and the amount 


ported their 


pledged to city missions [welve congrega 
with pledges which aggre 


hundred dollars. 


tions were ready 


gated a total of twelve 


These twelve were Armour Avenue, Douglas 
Park, Englewood, Evanston. Harvey, Hyde 


Park, Irving Park, Jackson Boulevard, May 
wood, Sheffield Avenue, Chicago and 
West End. Eleven other churches promised 
to take an offering but 
respond to the appeal of the society for a 
A number will make pledges 
here is 


South 


were not ready to 
definite pledge 
before the month is out. 
reason to hope that 


every 
Chicago will raise an 
unusually large sum this year for her own 
redemption 

Our rally has left behind the enthusiasm 
and idealism which is necessary in a great 
task. It serves a useful function in our city 
life. We have a task that should nerve us to 
do our best, and a message that we should 
ever be proud to deliver 


CHICAGO CHURCH NOTES. 


Roseoe R. Hill ministers for the chureh at 
Elgin while continuing his studies at the 
University of Chicago. 

There was one addition at Maywood re 
cently. Reports indicate commendable activ 
ity in all departments of the work. 

The church at Austin secured a lot for a 
new building some time ago. They have not 
yet disposed of the old lot, but when this is 
accomplished, they will probably proceed with 
a building enterprise. 

Pastor Mullins of the Oak Park Church has 
been having a serious i:lness which was at 
first thought to be a tubercular trouble but 
is now diagnosed differently. He was able to 
preach last Sunday seated. 

The Sheffield Avenue Church reports the 
best meeting in three years, held by Charles 
Bloom of Newman, April 11-21. There were 
eleven additions, eight by primary obedience. 
Geo, H. Brown spoke at the rally on April 8. 

The pastor of the Monroe Street Church 
has been giving Wednesday evening lectures 
on the great leaders of our religious move 
ment rhis is part of a program to make the 
church realize its part in the Centennial 
movement. 

The Hyde Park church has installed a fine 
library on religious, social and philosophical 
The list printed in a recent Mes 
senger has been preserved by many of our 
ministers as a valuable guide in their read- 
ing. The library has nearly 200 volumes of 
the choicest literature. 

rhe household of Dr. H. L. Willett has been 
greatly afflicted for several weeks in the seri- 
ous illness of both his mother and wife. 
Mother Willett continues critically ill. Mrs. 
Willett is making slow but encouraging im- 
provement. The family has the sincere sym 
pathy of the Chicago househoid of .aith and 
of thousands throughout the brotherhood. 


subjects. 


Richard Gentry has been installed as as- 
sistant pastor at the Hyde Park Church. He 
will give his time especially to the promotion 
of the work of the Sunday school. The se- 
curing of a paid assistant to take care of 
the Sunday school is an event of much sig- 
nificance in our city life. It is a recognition 
of the central place of the Sunday school in 
the program of the church. 

At a church dinner at the Hyde Park 
Chureh recently, some of its distinguished 
members spoke on their special work. Mr. 
Clifford Roe, Assistant State’s Attorney, 
spoke on the work of the Municipal Court. 
Alexander M. Wilson, superintendent of the 
Chicago Bureau of Charities, told o1 the work 
of this great organization. The next din- 
ner will be held on May 12. 

The Evanston Church spent the morning 
hour on April 25 discussing their new build- 
ing project. The congregation voted unan- 
imously to erect a new building this summer. 
It is hoped the work may begin early in June. 
The rear section of the ultimate large build- 
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ing will be erected. It will care for more 
people than the present building and be lo- 
cated accessible to the North Shore, thus 


enlarging the scope of activity of the church. 


Pittsburg News 


The best thing to report this week is from 
the Bible-schools. The following is the re- 
port for the week: 
Bellevue 





Allegheny, First , . 373 
Knoxville ee 
Crafton ional . & 
Sheridan : > ae 
Greensburg ‘ 150 
Duquesne . 107 
McKeesport 307 
McKees Rocks .. -- S37 
Carnegie , ec 
Herron Hill ‘acne ee 
Squirrel Hill , nanan 180 
Hazelwood - ee TT ee 
Central 203 


President Cramblet gave an interesting talk 
on the summer prospects of Bethany. Aside 
frim the six weeks’ special course for normal 
and college students, there will be a Chau- 
tauqua, embracing lectures, musical enter- 
tainments, and a number of other most in- 
teresting features. Some boarders will be 
accommodated at $4.00 per week, embracing 
room and meals. B. S. Johnson will read a 
paper on Monday next on the theme, “Isaac 
Errett.” O. H. Putwies. 

203 Bissell Block, April 26, 1909. 


Obituary Notice 


The following resolution was passed by the board 
f the Seventh Street Christian Church, Richmond, 
Va., H. D. C. 
April 22: 

“Whereas, in the Providence of God we have had 
taken from us our beloved brother, N. A. Stall, who 
has been associated with us for many years on the 
Official Board of our church, we wish to express our 
deep sense of the loss sustained by our church and 
Official Board. Having been so intimately associated 
with Brother Stall, we have had exceptional oppor- 
tunities of observing his fidelity to the Master’s 
work. Although unassuming in character, he was 
minutely faithful to every trust imposed upon him. 
We wish to testify to our admiration for him as a 
true Christian gentleman, and to his family in this 
their hour of bereavement extend our most sincere 
sympathy, commending them to the loving care of 
Him who is the Father of the fatherless and the 
Husband of the widow.” 


Maclachlan, pastor, at their meeting of 


PURVES.—Isabella Renton was born at St. John, 
N. B., January 11, 1844; was married to Geo. T. 
Purves October 25, 1865; and died April 8, 1909, 
at Tucson, Arizona, where her husband is pastor of 
the Christian Church. She was baptized at St. John 
in October, 1865, and lived a blameless Christian 
life. She leaves her husband, one son and three 
daughters to mourn their loss. She was buried at 
Tucson, the beautiful funeral services being con- 


ducted by the City Ministerial Association. 


He Called Me Friend 


By Thomas Curtis Clark. 
He called me friend; words lightly given— 
Yet at their music song flooded my throat; 
Deep in my heart trembled its note, 
Then through my lips took its flight straight 

to heaven, 

Where it shall bide time without end. 
When I was sorrowful, he called me friend. 


He called me friend. Lo, there was borne 

Into my heart of hearts, by sorrow torn, 

Balm for its wounds! I saw anew; 

Weeds became roses, light touched with the 

dew! 

Gladness and peace his way attend— 

When I was sorrowful, he called me friend. 
St. Louis. 


Moline (Ill.) Dedication 


The First Christian Church at Moline, IIL, 
was dedicated last Sunday, April 18. Rev. 
O. W. Lawrence, of Decatur, had charge of 
the services. He preached at the morning 
service and presided throughout the day. 
Rev. S. M. Perkins of Davenport, preached at 
the afternoon service and Rev. W. B. Clemmer 
of Rock Island, crowned the day with an 
evangelistic service at night at the close of 
which four splendid people came into the 
fellowship of the church. The church was 
organized here three years ago by Rev. Law- 
rence, then of Rock Island, and that splendid 
church has helped support the work ever 
since. I was called as pastor as soon as the 
work was organized and with more than the 
usual amount of hard times the work is 
fairly well established now. The building 
dedicated is located in the heart of one of 
the best residence districts and has the best 
lot in the city for a church building. The 
property cost with lot $5,400 and the building 
will seat about three hundred. There were 
fourteen charter members in the original 
number. There are now sixty-five. 

Following or rather continuing after dedi- 
cation the church is in a meeting with Rev. 
Mr. Clemmer doing the preaching. There 
have been additions at each service, eleven 
since Sunday. This is a great city with a 
population of 30,000, one-half of whom are 
Swedes and Norwegians. The primitive g0s- 
pel is getting a hold upon the foreign people 
and they are among the best members we 
have. They are easily Americanized and the 
second generation are about as fully Ameri- 
ean as the native born. 

Rospert E. Henry, Minister. 
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Church Sunday- 


Second 
school, Warren, Ohio, April 25, was 407; of- 
fering $7.69. 


Attendance at 


The Hiram College Glee Club gave an 
entertainment at the First Church, Warren, 
Ohio, April 28. 

R. S. Robertson, pastor of the chrurch at 
Milan, Mo., is in a short meeting with the 
church at Humphres 

4. J. Bradshaw, who is now at Cameron, 
Texas, is available for work as pastor. He 
would like some Oklahoma church. 

Attendance at Sunday-school, First Church, 
Warren, Ohio, April 18, was 508; offering 


sy.s39. There were ninety men present. 
Walter C. Winchester recently gave a lec- 


ture on “India” at the Lyons Street Church, 


Grand Rapids, of which E. B. Barnes is the 
pastor. 
E. F. Metealf, minister of the Christian 


Chureh, Alexander, S. D., led the fight in a 
recent campaign in which the town was voted 
“dry.” This is successful preaching. 

Rev. John Encell, well beloved by the mem- 
bers of the Lenox Avenue Church, New York, 
has returned to that city, and on April 18 
preached for the Lenox Avenue Church, where 
W. A. Harp is now pastor. 

John Ray Ewers, pastor of the First Church 
Youngstown, Ohio, gave his lecture, “Lion 
Heart.” before the Men’s Club of the church 
at Urichsville, Ohio, April 26. The ladies 
were invited and Mr. Ewers addressed about 
500 persons. 

H. O. Pritchard, Bethany, Neb., is preach- 
ing a series of Sunday evening sermons dur- 
ing May and June, in the chapel of Cotner 
University, on the general topic, “Modern 
Industrial, Social and Moral Reform.” Dur- 
ing April his topie was “Exodus and Indus- 
trial Reform.” In May it will be, “Leviticus 
and Social Reform,” and in June, “Deuteron- 
omy and Moral Reform.” 

The East Orange Church, New Jersey, re- 
cently presented their pastor, who has been 
working very hard with seminary work and 
a building campaign for the church to direct, 
with a round trip ticket to New Orleans, with 
the invitation to take a short vacation, and 
allow the church to supply the pulpit while 
he was away. The pastor, L. N. D. Wells, 
did so and has returned to his work with re- 
newed strength and detrmination to push it 
with vigor. 

At Delta, Col., since A. L. Glover began his 
work with the church last August, a new 
house costing $3,500 has been built, and sev- 
enty persons have been received into the 
fellowship of the church. Fifty-two of these 
came and were received during a four weeks’ 
meeting with the help of Victor Dorris, who 
also had charge of the dedicatory service, at 
which time all money needed to free the 
church from debt was raised. 

The church at Columbia, Mo., announces a 
celebration of its seventh anniversary to be 
held May 6-9, Thursday to Sunday evening. 
The program consists of, Address, “History of 
the Christian Church in Missouri,” J. H. Gar- 
rison; address, “The Church and School,” 
Prof. C. M. Sharpe, Columbia; address, “In- 
spiration of the Centennial Year,” R. G. 
Frank, Liberty, Mo.; address, Dr. J. H. Foy, 
St. Louis, Mo.; Sunday morning address, 
“Looking Forward,” M. A. Hart, pastor; Sun- 
day evening address, T. P. Haley. 

A. L. Ward, pastor of the church at Boul- 
der, Col., has been giving a series of Sunday 
morning sermons under the general heading, 


“Some Important Considerations of Re- 
ligion.” Special topics: “The Primacy of 
Christ,” “The Fatherhood of God,’ “The 


Brotherhood of Man,” “Suffering and Sor- 
row,” “The Tragedy of Sin,” “The Message 
of Salvation.” He has at the same time been 
giving a series of Sunday evening sermons 
on “The Wonderful Man of Galilee.” This 
increasing tendency on the part of the min- 
istry of our church to preach series of ser- 
mons has the advantage of a systematic and 
connected educative influence, and will be 
found by most preachers a saver of time 
and conducive to systematic study. 





THE CHRISTIAN 


J. F. Green, who came from Rochester, N. 
Y., has begun work with the church at 
Mariette, Ohio. 


Dr. S. M. Cook has resigned as pastor of 
the church at Wellsville, Ohio, after a serv- 
ice of many years. 

Judge A. R. Webber, Elyria, Ohio, is to 
address the Brotherhood of the Franklin Cir- 
cle Church, Cleveland, some weeks hence. 


C. E. Aldridge, an alumnus of Berkley Sem- 
inary, Cal., and for three years pastor of the 
church at Pacific Grove, has resigned to take 
effect June 1. The Pacifie Christian com- 
mends his work. 


The church at San Jose, Cal., is being led 
in an evangelistic campaign by Victor Dorris, 
evangelist, and Prof. Gates, singer. The meet- 
ing is attracting a widespread interest in the 
city, and there were forty additions at the 
close of the first week. 


The Christian Union, April 22, devotes a 
large part of its space to present cuts of the 
buildings of Drake University and the Univer- 
sity Place Church. Wonderful advance has 
been made in the growth of these institu- 
tions in the last few years. 

The new church at Hamlin, Texas, was ded- 
icated April 18. The building cost $3,290, and 
was dedicated free of debt, A. J. Bush, of 
Wichita Falls, had charge of the service. 
William Pearn is the pastor who has led the 
church in this successful enterprise. 

P. H. Welshimer, E. J. Meacham, Herbert 
Moninger and Marion Stevenson are to speak 
on the work of the Sunday-school at the Ohio 
State convention which meets at Elyria, May 


24-27. Some of the speakers for the church 
program are, F. D. Power, P. C. Macfarlane, 


J. G. Slayter. W. B. Taylor. 





For 
Better 
Starching 


A teaspoonful of melted 
paraffine in hot starch gives 
a much better finish to linens 
than starch alone. 


Paraffine is wonderfully 
handy to have about the 
house — useful somewhere, 
somehow, from Monday to 
Saturday. 


Pure Refined 
PARAFFINE » 


is an admirable finish for uncarpeted 
floors. A little added to hot wash 
water loosens dirt from soiled clothes. 


Nothing seals a fruit jar or jelly 
glass so sure as dipping the = or 
cover, after closing, into hot Paraffine. 

Ask for our anti-stick Paraffine 
Paper Pad for ironing day. It keeps 
the sad-irons smooth. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 

















Practical Courses for Ministers 


THE DIVINITY SCHOOL 
OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


SUMMER QUARTER 


First Term, June 21 to July 28 
Second Term, July 29 te Septemter 3 


SPECIAL LECTURES: 


George Adam Smith - ~- Old Testament 
Cornelius Woelfkin - - Evangelism 
E. Y. Mullins - - -~ «+ Theology 


A. F. Christie - - - Church History 
Thirty-five Courses in the Divinity Scheol 


Other Courses in Other Departments 
of the University 
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WITH THE WORKERS 


Books You Need 


We offer some of the most timely and vital 
books now appearing among the Disciples of 
Christ. You need every one of this splendid 
list. 


OUR CENTENNIAL BOOK. 
“Historical Documents Advocating Chris- 
tian Union.”—Edited by C. A. Young. 





This book is the classic for this our Centennial 
year. It contains Thomas Campbell's: “Declaration 
and Address’; Alexander Campbell’s “Sermon on 
the Law”; Boston W. Stone’s “Last Will and Testa- 
ment of the Springtield Presbytery’; Isaac Errett’s 
“Our Position”; J. H. Garrison’s “The World’s Need 
of Our Plea.” Beautifully illustrated. Retail price, 
$1.00. No one should aliow the Centennial to pass 


without possessing this book. 
Z. T. Sweeney, Columbus, Ind., a preacher 

of national reputation, writes: 
“I congratulate 


you on the happy thought of 


collecting and editing these documents. They 
ought to be in the home of every Disciple of 
Christ in the Land, and I believe they should 
have a large and increasing sale in years to 
come 


Basic Truths of the Christian Faith, by 
Herbert L. Willett, author of The Ruling 
Quality, Teaching of the Books, Prophets of 
Israel, ete... ete, Post Svo., cloth, 27 pages. 
Front cover stamped in gold, gilt top, illus 
trated, 75 cents, paper 25 cents. 


A powerful and masterful presentation of the great 
truths for the attainment of the life of the spirit. 
Written in a charming and scholarly style. It holds 
the reader’s fascinated attention so closely that it is 
a disappointment if the book has to be laid aside 
before it is finished. 

J. E. Chase writes: 

“It is the voice of a soul in touch with 
Divine life, and breathes throughout its pages 
the high ideals and noblest conception of truer 
life, possibly only to him who has tarried prayer- 
fully, studiously at the feet of the world’s 
greatest teacher.” 


Our Plea for Union and the Present Crisis, 
by Herbert L. Willett, author of the Life and 


the 


‘leachings of Jesus, ete., ete. 1l2mo., cloth. 
140) pages, gold stamped, postpaid 50 cents. 


Written in the belief that the Disciples 
are passing through an important, and in 
spects, transitional period. 

The author says: 


of Christ 
many re- 


“It is with the hope that * * * present 
forces and opportunities may be wisely esti- 
mated by us; that doors now open may be 
entered; that hopes only partially real now may 


come to fruition that these churches are given 

their present form.” 

Every Disciple of Christ will be interested in get- 
ting from his own pen the teachings of Professor 
Willett. No fair man will consent to judge him on 
the basis of newspaper reports. These books should 
be in every one’s possession just now. 


ERRETT GATES’ ILLUMINATING WORK. 
“The Early Relation and Separation of 
Baptists and Disciples.” 


This is the theme of the hour. Dr. Gates has put 
into our hand the historic facts with a grace and 
charm that makes them read like a novel. In cloth, 
35e. Paper binding, 25c. 

We owe a debt of gratitude to the writer of 
this book, and could only wish that it might be 
read not only by our people all over the land, 
but seattered among the Baptists. It is a most 
meritorious and splendid contribution to our lit- 
erature.——-THE CHRISTIAN WORKER, PITTS- 
BURG, PA. 

fhe dominant personality of Alexander Camp- 
bell is so brought out as to give to what might 
be regarded as the dry details of ecclesiastical 
history and controversy almost the interest of a 
story. A valuable contribution to the history of 
the American churches.—THE CONGREGATION- 
ALIST, BOSTON, MASS. 


The Plea of the Disciples of Christ, by W. 
T. Moore. Small 1l6mo., cloth, 140 pages, net 


postpaid, thirty-five cents, won immediate 
success, 

George Hamilton Combs, pastor of the Independ- 
ence Boulevard Christian Church, Kansas City, Mo., 


one of the great churches of the brotherhood, writes: 
“I cannot thank Dr. W. T. Moore enough for 

having written his little book on “Our Plea.” 
it is more than a statement; it is a philosophy. 
Irenic, catholic, steel-tone, it is just the hand- 
pook I shall like to put into the hands of the 
thinking man on the outside. In all of his use- 
ful and honored life Mr. Moore has rendered no 
greater service to a great cause.” 

JUDGE SCOFIELD’S FASCINATING TALE. 
“Altar Stairs.” 


An ideal gift book. Beautifully bound and illus- 
trated. Price, $1.20, 
Address, 


The New Christian Century Co., 


235 E. 40th St., Chicago. 
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movement 


in the Sunday-school. The average attend 
ance for April was 346; average collection, 
$10.59. Three classes averaged over twenty 
five per Sunday. Prof. Charles Patterson’s 
class (young men) fifty-six; Mr. William 
Wanderford’s class young ladies) forty 
seven; Mr. W. C. Carter’s class (women) 
thirty-four. G. I. Hoover is the pastor, re 

, cently removing there from West Pullman, 
ih 


On April 18, A. L. 


and J. F. 
pulpits. 
H. Maley 


James recently 


Ward of Boulder, Colo., 
Findley of Fort Collins, exchanged 


closed a year’s 


work with the church at Colorado Springs. 


Colo hey have not secured his successor. 
The work in Colorado is growing rapidly. 


[he state officials are pushing things on the 
are great opportunities. 


here 


western slope. 


The church at New Philadelphia has called 
a 


isa McDaniel, recently of Dayton, O., to be 


come their pastor. 


the church a successful work. 

The convention of the Northern District of 
Colorado will hold its convention at Love 
land, June 9 and 10 This is one of the 
strong districts of the state. 

F. M. Dowling has resigned from the pas 
torate of the First Church, Pasadena, Cal. 
We regret to note that the resignation was 
caused by a nervous breakdown Hle plans 


larm 


H. 


spending a year on the 

At Washington, Ill., E. 
been pastor ot the 
splendid satisfaction. 


unanimous 


recuperating 


Reed 


who 


The church, by 


Che Century bespeaks for 


has 
Christian Church is giving 
a 


vote, re-employed him for another 


vear, giving him privilege of holding a 
meeting. 
Russell F. Thrapp. Jacksonville, IIL, Jesse 


P. MeKnight, Los Angeles, Cal., J. W. Hablit, 
Atlanta, Ill... and A. A. Slevman, Blooming 
ton, Lil. will sail on July 3, tor Europe an 
the Orient They will spend a month i 
Syria and Palestine, passing through the 
ountry on horseback They will also visit 
Egypt 

M. Ss. Peckham, pastor ot the First Church, 


Indiana Harbor, Ind., gave a lecture, “All 
About Cuba,” April 16, at the Auditorium in 
that place 
Aid Society of that church. 
lecture Cuba 
and appreciation 
time by those who 


third 


there, 


his is his 
return trom 
expressed 


since his 


on 
has been each 
attended, 

C. C. Crawford, formerly Elmira, N. Y., 
s accepted a call to the Columbia Ave. 
Church in Rochester, N. Y.. and entered upon 
work there April 1S. Mr. Crawford 
went to Elmira nearly thirteen years 
a few months after the organization of the 


nis 


ago, 


church in that city. Under his ministry the 
hurch has grown from a mere handful, 
meeting in a small room on the third flat, 
to a strong chureh with a property wor h 
about $30,000 He goes to Rochester under 
the direction of the N. Y. State Missionary 
Society, which is helping to support the work 
in that difficult field 

Mrs. Rawson, wife of Rev. M. B, Rawson. 
for many years pastor of the Christian 


Church at Waylana, Mich., passed away April 


», after an indisposition of several months. 
Mrs. Rawson was a woman of beautiful char 
acter who lived the Christian life in a sim 


ple, genuine fashion which won all who knew 
her not only to admiration for herself but to 
of the Christian faith. 
family of Mr. and Mrs. 
Rawson was the main support of the church 
Wayland, where they have continued to 
live since his active work as a preacher closed. 
The community and a 


cenuine appreciation 
For many years the 


at 


considerable circle ot 


friends will greatly miss Mrs. Rawson. 

[wo more good friends have entered the 
fellowship with the National Benevolent As 
sociation in its eare of the widow and the 


orphan in their affliction by giving $500 each 
on annuity In n these 
offerings they de 
sirous of having fellowship in the Centennial 


the sending 


plan 
themselves 


as 


expresse d 


jov of our great Brotherhood. These gifts 
were a part of their Centennial thank offer 
ing The Association has received between 


$16,000 in annuities since the be 
ginning of the vear. It ought to have several 
thousand more Pitts- 
burg. It pays five per cent to those who are 
under fifty and six per cent to who 
are over fifty. This plan furnishes a good 
opportunity for those who can not spare 
their money while they live to invest it in 
of the holiest ministries of the church 


S15.000 and 
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those 


one 
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and at the same time enjoy the benefit from | 
it until they are ready to go hence. 


Rochester 
the progress 


Irwin writes encouraging], 
of the work at Long Point, | 





The church at Iowa Falls, Ia., has extena, 
a call to A. J. Garrick to become their po. 
tor. = 


Harry E. Tucker, minister at Platte « 

Mo., reports two confessions recently. He 
preached the Odd Fellows’ memorial Sermo, 
in the church April 25 to a large K 


congrega 
tion. 


Allen T. Shaw reports four added to 4 
church at Pontiac, LIL, where he minister 
rhe Children’s Easter offering was $13. The 
District convention will be entertained | 
the Pontiae church May 26-28. ; 

N. S. Robertson is in a meeting at Hun 
phreys, Mo., with two addi.ions to date 
He reports his regular work at Milan, yf 
as growing constantly and the chureh jp , 











hopeful spirit. Mr. Robertson commends th 
excelient work done in that part of Missoy 
by the students « Christian Universit 
Canton. 

M. S. Peckham has resigned at Indiana 
Harbor, Ind... to accept a call to Sumt 
Ss. C.. under the American Christian Mis 
sionary Society Phe members and friends 
of the church at the Harbor ive a 
well reception to Mr. and Mrs. Peckhan 
just before they left. They expressed thei 
appreciation of their services, and their 
yret at their leaving, and presented 
wih a substantial farewell present. 

Ray M. Beauchamp, pastor at Twin Falls 
Idaho, reports 210 calls made in the past 
vear, 8 funerals and 10 weddings. He co 
ducts a Teacher-Training class of 30 
bers. A good Sunday-school of over 
members and a C. E. ef 45 support the 
church in all good things. Sixty-nine per 
sons have been added by baptism to € 
membership of the church and six. y-tive 
by letter and statement These tivures have 
much significance when the pioneer a 
acter of the field is considered. W. L. Me 
Cullough, of Washington, begins a meet 
there soon. 


AUNTIES 
They Belong to the Whole Neighborhood 


we knew 


That old 


“Aunty” and who lived down the street was 


dear neighbor as 
no relation, of course, except that her tender 
old heart made her “Aunty” to all the young 
And did love young 


} 


how she the 


people. 
mothers! 

One who remembers her says: 

“We could always depend on ‘Aunty’ for 
She particularly 
to use for 


good sound advice. was 


well informed on food and what 


certain troubles. 

“After having taught in the public schools 
health became bad and I suf- 
After my 


+ 


for years my 
fered frequently from indigestion. 
marriage I had indigestion so badly that 
became chronic. 

“Owing to my condition my little baby did 
not proper nourishment and was 4 Very 
delicate child. I had about decided to put 
her on artificial food altogether when the 
old ‘Aunty’ put baby and me 


get 


advice of dear 
on the right road. 

“She insisted upon my trying Grape-Nuts 
food, declaring that it would help me ani 
give baby more nourishment, so to please her 
I did, trying it for breakfast. The result 
was so marked and so quick that I ate tt 
for luncheon, too, and I must say the change 
has been wonderful. I have good health now 
and baby is a strong child. 

“My mother says that Grape-Nuts helps 
her more and keeps her more cheerful and 
happy than anything else she has ever done. 
Truly pure, scientific food has great power. 
“There’s a Reason.” 

Read “The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs- 

Ever read the above letter? A new om 
appears from time to time. They #* 
genuine, true, and full of human interest. 


active 
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4 number of schools have shown remark 
sble gains in the Easter offering for benev 


olences. Coffeyville, Kan., Ellis Purlee min 
ister. has multiplied its best previous offer- 
ing by four. Sedalia. Mo., Brother Koken 
doffer, minister and W. W. Herold, superin- 
tendent, started out to raise $100 and raised 
3200. Marion, Ill., J. H. Stampaugh min- 
ister, reported $64.10, a marked increase over 
last year. Minier, Ill., jumped from $3 to 
$20. ‘Center, Mo., from $3.35 to $18.20. Coun- 
Kan., H. M. Gillmore minister, 
Centralia, Mo., from $125 
Colfax, Ill., J. B. 


cil Grove, 
from $8.50 to $50. 
to $200, twice a life line. 
Arnold minister, from $35 to $66. J. H. 
Jayne minister, $16 to $34. D. N. Gillett, 
Oxford, Ind., reports a fine gain over pre- 
vious years. 


Northern Indiana Ministerial 
Institute 


The Ministerial Institute for Northern In- 
diana meets this year with the church at 
Huntington, May 10-12. It is believed that 
a program of far more than ordinary interest 
and merit is in process of preparation. Such 
men as George W. Hemry, L. M. Sniff, E. F. 
Daugherty, and George H. Clark will present 
carefully prepared papers. The following 
subjects. among others, will be treated: The 
Problems of Coiperative Work in Indiana, 
The Emmanuel Movement, The Church and 


the Social Program, and Modernism. Ample 
time will be allowed for discussion. The 


Institute opens Monday evening, and con- 
tinues through Tuesday and Wednesday. It 
will be a great treat to gather in the splendid 
new edifice of the Huntington congregation. 
It is probable that a plan employed by our 
brethren on the Pacific coast will be used. 
viz. the pooling of the expense of travel. 
ete.. so that all the members of the Institute 
will share alike. You will have a message 
from E. W. Cole, Huntington’s minister. with 
respect to local entertainment 

We desire to have a large attendance of 
all the men of the Northern district. Be 
sure to come. Huntington is admirably lo- 
ated, and the program ought to be a rich 
recompense for all who attend. Get other 
men enthused and bring them with you. 
Come for the first session and stay until the 
se, Come prepared to take part in the 
discussions. This is about our sole oppor- 
tunity to participate in free and general dis 


ussion over the themes that interest us as 
ministers. Write and tell us that we may 
expect you. Address FE. W. Cole. 

VERNON STAUFFER. Pres. 


M. H. Garrarp, Sec’y. 


CHILDREN’S DAY 


== FOR HEATHEN MISSIONS === 
FIRST SUNDAY IN JUNE 


SUPPLIES SENT FREE 

















“PASS IT ON”’ 
THE following supplies will be sent free by the For- 


* eiGN CurisTiAN Mussionary Society to those 

Sunday-schools observing the day in the interest of 

Foreign Missions : 

1. “‘The Centennial Call.’’ 
Children’s Day Exercise. 

2. Missionary Boxes. Unique, self-locking. 

3. Pulling Down Idol. Supplementary exercise. 

Send name of school and average attendance to 

STEPHEN J. COREY, Secretary, Box 884, 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 


The beautiful new 





Telegrams 
Frankfort, Ky., May 2—Sellers and St.- 
John closed cinree weeks’ meeting tonight. 


112 added beside sixty-one at state prison. 

Greatest meeting in history of church. Knox 

ville, Tenn., next. C. R. Hudson, minister. 
Hopkinsville, Ky., April 26—Church packed 


again and again to hear Herbert Yeuell. 
Men’s meeting at union tabernacle one of 


the greatest since the days of Sam Jones. 
Community aroused. Continuing.—H. D. 
Smith. 

North Yakima, Wash., May 2—Fifty-seven 
added today, thirty-three tonight, 425 in 
thirteen days’ invitations. Bro. Rose royal 
yoke-fellow. New record for evangelism in 
the northwest. Rockwell and wife and Mrs. 
Scoville my assistants.—Chas. Reign Scoville. 


Bloomfield, Iowa, April 28—The Bloomfield 
Church becomes Living Link in the Foreign 
Field. One thousand per cent increase over 
the offering last year. Pastor and people 
greatly rejoiced. Seven additions, outside 
the Bruce Brown meeting, not reported. 
F. D. Ferrall, pastor. 


Red Oak, Iowa, May 2—Thompson, the 
Egyptian opened upon the ramparts of sin 
here tonight with Kirkpatrick as_ singer. 
House packed to the door at every service. 
The gospel is being preached with great 
power and souls are responding at every call 
and the church is waking up. To God be all 
the glory.—Geo. H. Nichol. 


Kalispell. Mont., May 2—Beautiful fifteen 
thousand dollar church edifice dedicated to- 
day. Brethren and citizens responded lib 
erally. Eight thousand dollars called for and 
subscribed, the amount sufficient to meet all 
obligations. The handsomest church build- 
ing in Northwestern Montana. Thus far 
sixty-three additions. Continue another 
week. Professor Burditt, chorister, Mrs. 
Brandt director large sunbeam chorus. Har- 
old Griffis successful pastor.—John L. Brandt. 


The Union Avenue Church, Sc. Louis, which 
has for years been one of the most liberal 
supporters of our benevolent work, passed 
all previous records this year. The latest 
report indicates that the offering is just a 
little short of $600. 


The program of the second National 
Teacher Training and Adult Bible Class In- 
stitute at Bethany Park, Ind., is completed. 
It is very fine and will announced. 
Bible-school workers should plan to go and 


soon be 


receive great inspiration and help such as 
was given last year. 
O. F. Jordan, secretary of the Chicago 


Christian Missionary Society, is 
from 1002 Asbury avenue to 1022 


moving 
Sherman 


avenue, Evanston, There will be a corre- 
sponding telephone change. Correspondents 


will please take notice. 








Our hearts are touched by a letter from 


Rev. and Mrs. W. F. Richardson of Kansas 
City, telling of the taking away of their 
son Clement, aged 27 years. The letter 


which comes just as we go to press will be 
printed next week. Meanwhile Mr. and Mrs. 
Richardson may be sure of the sympathy 
of a great host throughout the brotherhood 
who will grieve to read the sad news. 


The reports from the Easter offerings for 
benevolences up to the present time are en- 
couraging. The returns for the first seven 
days after Easter this year show a gain 
of nearly $500 over the first seven aays of 


last year. A number of new life lines have 
been gained. It is too early to report at 
the present time. The First Church of 


Omaha, of which J. 
has come into line. 


N. Kersey is minister, 


One hundred and ten men of the Christian 
churches of Cincinnati and vicinity ban- 
queted at the Monroe Hotel Friday evening, 
April 30. Dean Rogers of the Cincinnati 
Law School was toastmaster and President 
Crossfield of Lexington made a stirring ad- 
dress on “Man’s Work in the Church.” A 
committee was appointed to arrange for 
another such meeting in the future and it is 
evident that some permanent men’s organiza- 
tion will result from this banquet. 


ALL ABOUT BELLS. 


How They Are Made and What Material 
Enters Into Their Composition. 

The Cincinnati Bell Foundry, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, manufacturers of the famous Blymyer 
Bells—known everywhere as the most mus- 
ical and resonant bells made, and easily 
recognized by their sweetness of tone,—have 
for free distribution a beautiful, illustrated 
booklet, in which is told how bells are made, 
the metal used and a lot of other interesting 
information regarding the history of bells. 
This booklet will be of particular interest 
to those who buy bells for churches or 
schools. 

What is known as “bell-metal,” an alloy of 
copper and tin, has been used in all bell mak- 
ing for at least 500 years. Both these metals 
being expensive, the cost of bells has, there- 
fore, been high. In the booklet referred to 
above is described a new and better “bell- 
metal” than the alloy of tin and copper. 
While to a certain extent the composition of 
this metal is a trade secret, it is shown that 
an extra quality of fine steel is used, which 
greatly lessens the expense of making a 
bell, at the same time adding to its tone 
and usefulness. 


“Blymyer” Bells are made in peals and 


singles, and are adapted to all uses. Any- 
one interested in the purchase of a bell 


should get full particulars about the “Bly- 
myer” Bells before deciding, and to do this, 
they should by all means send for the book- 
let mentioned above. Simply address The 
Cincinnati Bell Foundry Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Drake University 
The Summer Quarter 


Summer School. 
June 14th to August 20th. 


Credit work will be offered in Algebra, Bacteriology, Commercial Branches, English, 
Geometry, German, Greek, Harmony, Histology and Embryology, History, History 
of Education, Law, Methods, Old Testament Studies, Philosophy of Education, 
Piano, Psychology, Public Speaking, School Management and Supervision, Trig- 


onometry, Voice and Zoology. 
Full courses in all subjects effered 
Regular members of University Faculty 


Special tutoring for students of any age 


Teachers’ Short Course 


Text books rented at 


or grade 


June 18th to July 30th. 


Courses in all subjects required tor any grade of certifieate 
Courses in methods for all grades of teachers 
Special courses in all special subjects 


nominal fees. 


Total school expense for short course $7.00 
Uniform county examinations may be taken at 
the University in June and July 


Send for announcement 


Drake University, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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Centennial Bulletin 


W. R. Warren, Centennial Secretary 


The President of the United States and the 
Centennial 


April 22, a delegation composed 
of United States Senator George T. Oliver 
of Pennsylvania Representatives Champ 
Clark of Missouri and Edgar D. Crumpacket 
of Indiana, F. D. Power and George A. Miller 
of Washington, D. C.. and the Centennial 
secretary were cordially received by President 
aft. When the party lined up 
him he promptly exclaimed, “What but 
church could nave united you men!” “Yes, 
President, and we represent a church 
proposes to unite all men,” was the immediate 
response. Senator Oliver as spokesman for 
the party said that we represented the fifth 
largest Protestant body of the United States, 
and the only one of the leading bodies that 
originated on this continent, that we 
expecting at least 20,000 of our representa 
tive members to attend the celebration in 
Pittsburg, and that the city united with each 


Thursday 


before 
the 
Mr. 


which 


was 


were 


church in extending him a cordial invitation 
to spend one of the days of the meeting 
with us. 

The president said that he was not a 


stranger to the strength of our movement 
in Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana and Illinois, and 
that he would gladly accept our invitation 
if plans that are already under way should 
not take him out of this part of the country 
at that time. By this we understand that 
he refers to the proposed Alaska trip, and 
feel quite sure that if undertaken it will 
not last long enough to conflict with the 
Centennial. 

A copy of the de luxe edition of the Declara- 
tion and Address was presented to him, 
with the statement, that this contained our 
declaration of independence and the appeal 
for unity. 

Now we want to make the Centennial so 
attractive that neither the president of the 
United States, nor any one else who has an 
excuse for attending, can afford to be any- 
where else on earth at that time. 

Declaration Day, September 26, 1909. 

The seething brain of Herbert Moninger 
has produced another idea of the first mag- 
nitude, which will be taken up and carried 
on to glorious realization under the auspices 
of the National and State Bible-school As- 
sociations. Look out for communications on 
the subject from Marion Stevenson, National 
Bible-school superintendent. 

In brief the proposal is that September 26 
shall be a universal Bible-school rally day in 
all the Churches of Christ, with the aim set 
at an aggregate attendance of two millions. 
At the morning church service every preacher 
is asked to speak on Thomas Campbell’s im- 
mortal watchword, “Where the Bible speaks 
we speak, where the Bible is silent, we are 
silent.” In the evening he is asked to deliver 
a sermon on “A Generation of Bible Stu- 
dents.” There is every ground for believing 
that the stupendous aim “Two million in 
Christian September 26” can 
be reached. The realization of this will tell 
mightily in the advancement of the cause 
in every department. 

Two Centennial Preachers. 

The brethren in all parts of the country 
are taking the Centennial as a chance to tell 
everybody the inspiring facts of the Restora- 
tion Movement I'wo samples of successful 
agitation are given. 

Walter Scott Priest of the Broad Street 
Church of Christ, Columbus, Ohio, gave a re- 
porter of the Columbus Dispatch enough Cen- 
tennial matter to fill a column in that paper. 
Then he made arrangements with them to 
devote their entire magazine section to the 
Centennial some Sunday in July or August 
(if they will publish a Sunday paper he 
thinks it best to have it filled with the best 
reading matter). For this he will make free 
use of pictures illustrating the history of 
the Restoration Movement, and the growth 
of the church in Columbus. 


tible-schools 


He expects to have a special train to Pitts- 
burg from Columbus, 192 miles. 
young 


Two men from the Broad Street 





Church are studying for the ministry, one in 
Lexington and one in Hiram. Another is 
beginning to preach. 


The Columbus churches have united in 
making the city a living link in foreign 
missions, home missions and state missions. 


S. Boyd White of Moberly, Mo., has just 
finished a series of Sunday evening sermons 
on “The Church of Christ,” as follows: 

Origin and Authority of the Church. 

Purpose and Organization. 

Principles and, Practices. 

Spirit and Service. 

The Twentieth Century Church. 

The Centennial is kept prominently before 
the minds of the people both from the pulpit 
and through the bulletin. Complete use is 
being made of the Centennial roll book, and 
every department of the churen has its own 
Centennial aim. In the Bible-school this is 

An attendance of one thousand before the 
Centennial.” 

The church has beeome a living link for 
heathen missions this year, and is making 
corresponding advance for other interests. 

There are three or four young men whom 
Brother White considers hopeful Timothys. 

The above series of sermons is being fol- 
lowed by another course on the “Reformation 
of the Ninteenth Century.” After that will 
come several on the “Fathers of the Restora- 
tion Movement,” which in turn will be fol- 
lowed by a series of morning services on the 
various Centennial aims. 

Centennial College Banquets. 

President Hill M. Bell of Drake University, 
was in the city this week arranging for the 
Centennial Banquet of his great institution. 
He was delighted with the facilities placed 
at his disposal, and made a contract for 400 
plates. 

One of the most important questions that 
will come up before the Centennial committee 
at its meeting in Pittsburg May 10, will be 
the arrangement of hours for the Centennial 
college banquets, so that there will be the 
least possible conflict between these functions 
and the sessions of the convention. 

This, That and the Other. 

The mail coming to Centennial headquar- 
ters grows daily in volume and _ interest. 
Charles Reign Scoville promises to forward 
at once the program for the day of New 
Testament evangelism, Tuesday, October 19. 
Herbert Moninger sent in the superb bill of 
fare for the three Teacher Training sections 
of Bible-school day, Monday afternoon, Oeto- 
ber 18. If he has not given it out, we will 
hold it in the hope that next week, or the 
following, the morning and evening sections 
of the same day can be published and the 
Evangelistic Prospectus at the same time. 

Not content with writing much, and al- 
ways to the point, W. C. Pearce, Interna- 
tional superintendent of Adult Class Work, 
spent Monday in Pittsburg organizing his 
local lieutenants for the Adult Class sections 
in the Centennial. E. 0. Excell was with him 
to get first-hand knowledge of the situation 
from the singers’ viewpoint. 

The spirit of our preachers’ response to in- 
vitations to preach Centennial Lord’s Day 
lifts one’s highest conceptions of the occa- 
sion’s greatness. These are going to be such 
sermons as no other time, no other place and 
no other men could produce, 

The Centennial roll books are going out 
by counties and states. To make sure that 
not even one of our “Scattered Disciples” is 
missed we have asked the state secretaries to 
suggest the names of special Centennial sec- 
retaries in every county and district. With- 
out waiting for such appointment let the 
brethren of every community take up the 
matter themselves. For instance, &. F. 
Daugherty has ordered roll books for every 
church in Wabash county, Ind., giving the 
size of the book to be sent to each. W. A. 
Fite did the same for Callaway county, Mo., 
H. F. Barstow for the state of Wisconsin, 
Frank E. Jones for Southern Idaho, ete., ete. 


Did you notice W. C. Pearce’s last quarterly 
report showing that in three months our 
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number of organized adult classes had 
doubled, from 800 to 1600? We now lead all 
religious bodies both in the number of classes 
and in aggregate membership—and we are 
just getting started! 


Let us send the banner, “All the chureh 
and as many more in the Bible-schoo].” It 
is printed in black and red on muslin twenty. 
eight inches wide and 125 inches long. It 
costs us three-tenths of a cent more than 
the fifty cents we charge, but we are anxious 
to lose thirty dollars this way. 


We have taken no little pride, and justly 
in the Americanism of the plea both in origin 
and spirit. We have rightly insisted that 
the better statement is to say. “America jg 
a Christian continent, both in the origin of 
its settlements and in the genius of its laws 
and customs.” The first Lord’s Day of May 
gave us all a chance to show the reality of 
our faith. It is a proud distinction that we 
enjoy. It is a grave responsibility that we 
share. 


The slow and paintul beginnings of a hun. 
dred years ago are in marked contrast with 
instantaneous responses that most of our 
present day home missionaries meet. There 
are still hostile sectarians and locked houses 
and warned congregations, but they are 
merely survivals. Both in numbers and in 
power they are daily wanting. Are we as 
steadily waxing in zeal and consecration? 

Each of the Centennial speakers and 
preachers is being asked for half a dozen of 
the photographs that he wishes to go down 
in history.” (We wish they would all accept 
this instead of a formal request by letter.) 
By our Centennial offering for American Mis- 
sions this entire American movement for pure 
and powerful Christianity is giving its real 
likeness to the world! Make it God-like 
brethren! W. R. Warren. , 

Centennial Secretary. 





—Harvey W. Scott of Portland, Ore., is to 
be the American ambassador to Mexico, to 
succeed David E. Thompson of Nebraska, who 
will leave the diplomatic service. The change 
will not take place for several months, how- 
ever. Mr. Scott is seventy-one years old. 
He is editor of the Portland Oregonian, and 
is one of the best known journalists of the 
West. 


OLD SOAKERS 
Get Satarated With Caffeine. 


When a person has used coffee for a num- 
ber of years and gradually declined in health, 
it is time the coffee should be left off in 
order to see whether or not that has been 
the cause of the trouble. 

A lady in Huntsville, Ala., says she used 
coffee for about 40 years, and for the past 20 
years was troubled with stomach trouble. 

“I have been treated by many physicians 
but all in vain. Everything failed to perfect 
a cure. I was prostrated for some time, and 
came near dying. When I recovered sufli- 
ciently to partake of food and drink I tried 
coffee again and it soured on my stomach. 

“I finally concluded coffee was the eause of 
my troubles and stopped using it. I tried 
tea and then milk in its place, but neither 
agreed with me; then I commenced using 
Postum. I had it properly made and it was 
very pleasing to the taste. 

“T have now used it four months, and my 
health is so greatly improved that I can eat 
almost anything I want and can sleep well, 


whereas, before, I suffered for years with 
insomnia. 

“IT have found the cause of my troubles 
and a way to get rid of them. You cam 


depend upon it, I appreciate Postum.” 
“There’s a Reason.” Read “The Road to 
Wellville,” in pkgs. 
Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are 
genuine, true, and full of human interest. 
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